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Original Goyrespondence, 


TREATMENT OF CUPREOUS PYRITES, 
IMPORTANT SUBSTITUTE FOR IRON AS A PRECIPITANT. 


Although the works of the BEDE METAL AND CHEMICAL CoM- 
PANY, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, have only been in operation a compa- 
ratively short time, a visit to them (which the courtesy of Messrs. 
Gething, Caro, and Co., the agents in Newcastle, afforded us an op- 
portunity of making a few days since) was particularly agreeable ; 
and as the procesees carried on are entirely new here, and the pro- 
ducts very valuable, much interest attaches to them, The mostim- 
portant product of the works is copper, which is produced in consi- 
derable quantities, fully 40 tons per weck being now turned out. The 
gubjoined is a detailed account of the processes carried on, and it 
should be here remarked that the copper produced is proved by ex- 
perience already gained to be of fine quality—a large quantity of 
fire-boxes for locomotives, tubes for boilers, and other apparatus, 
where both quality and tenacity is required, having been constructed 
of it, and fully tested by experience. The works are favourably 
situated for getting fuel cheaply, and also for selling the copper pro- 
duced, especially in this locality, At present 500 hands are employed. 

The development of great cupreous pyrites mines in Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Norway, and the almost universal employment of these 
pyrites as ores of sulphur in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, have 
called into existence of late years a number of important works for 
the extraction from the residues left on burning such pyrites of the 
metals they contain, The most important of these metals are copper 
andiron. The most complete and one of the most extensive works 
of this class are those of the Bede Metai Company, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. These works are situated on the south bank of the river Tyne, 
about midway between Newcastle and South Shields, An extensive 
quay, aud a private branch from the North-Eastern Railway, affords 
facilities for receiving and dispatching the large quantities of mate- 
rials constantly passing throughthe works. The burnt ore, or residue 
of the pyrites, after the sulphur has been burnt out of it, contains 
about 4 per cent, of sulphur, 4 per cent. of copper, 55 per cent, 
of iron, and 15 dwts. of silver and 3 grs. of gold totheton, This 
ore, however, received from various chemical works, is discharged 
from ships and lighters, and then placed in extensive stores at the 
highest level in the works by means of steam cranes and inclined 
planes. The mechanical arrangements for transit have been care- 
fully planned for receiving and distributing all materials required in 
the works with the greatest economy in labour, the principle acted 
on being to convey the materials by machinery directly to a high 
level, and thence distribute them by overhead tramways, depositing 
each at once in the most convenient place for use, 

The first operation of the works is that of crushing the ore to coarse 
powder in mixture with commonsalt, This is effected by two crush- 
ing-mills adjoining the ore-stores, each mill having a pair of crush- 
ing-rolls, together capable of crushing 12C0 tons weekly, The mills 
deliver the ore into wagons, by means of which it is conveyed over 
tramways, arranged in the roofs of the sheds, for distribution into 
hoppers placed over the calcining-furnaces, The ore is discharged 
from these hoppers when required for the next operation, that of cal- 
cining, into calcining-furnaces. These furnaces are of two kinds— 
one kind being ordinary long-bedded reverberatory-furnaces, which 
are capable of calcining 400 tons weekly, and the other furnaces are 
arranged so that the working beds, which are formed by circular 
horizontal pans, are caused to revolve by machinery. In the former 
the ore is turned over periodically to expose it to the heating and 
oxidising actions of the flames by manual labour; in the latter, 
manual labour is entirely dispensed with, with the exception of the 
necessary attention to the firing, and the mechanical arrangements 
for charging and withdrawing the ore, 

The latter furnaces are capable of calcining 600 tons weekly, so 
that the capabilities of the works are the calciuation of 1000 tons of 
burnt ore weekly. All the plant for the further processes is on a cor- 
responding scale to that for calcination. The object of the calcina- 
tion is the formation of a soluble chloride of copper by combination 
of the copper previously existing in only a partially soluble form in 
the burnt ores, with the chlorine of the common salt mixed with 
them, In this calcination various acid gases are evolved, and these 
are drawn off from the furnaces through capacious flues by Schiele’s 
exhausting-pans, and forced through a series of cooling pipes to con- 
densers, in which, by means of water brought into iummdiate contact 
with the gases, the acid is dissolved, and serves in the form of weak 
acid in the subsequent lixiviating process. 

The calcined ore is conveyed by iron wagons over, and thrown hot 
into, wooden tanks, of which 24 are arranged in a shed adjoining 
the calcining shed. In these tanks the ore is lixiviated, and the re- 
sidue left forms a valuable iron ore. The principal use of this ore, 
known as purple ore, is in fettling puddling-furnaces, for which pur- 
pose its composition, and its being in coarse powder, admirably adapt 
it. This ore is either loaded directly into railway trucks, or is run 
by a self-acting inclined tramway directly to lighters or ships for 
water carriage. From a portion of this iron ore is made, in the 
works, iron for use in precipitating the copper from the solutions 
obtained in the lixiviating process. This iron is reduced in the so- 
called spongy state by long exposure of purple ore in mixture with 
coal to a red heat insufficient to fuse it, and is so loosely coherent 
that it is readily ground to powder in an edge mill, Adjoining the 
lixiviating shed, and at a lower level, are arranged settling and pre- 
Cipitating tanks, similar to those employed in the lixiviation ; in the 
latter the copper solutions and finely-ground iron are well stirred 
together, when the copper and iron simply change places, Copper 
is precipitated in the metallic state, and iron is dissolved. The solu- 
tions, after precipitation of the copper, were until lately run to waste, 
although containing sulphate of soda in considerable quantity, Al- 
terations have been for some time in progress at these works for the 
introduction of plans (the patent for which is the property of this 
company) by which iron, formerly the sole precipitant, is dispensed 
With, and the soda salt utilised. These alterations are now so far 
advanced that by the new method the greater part of the precipita- 

tion in these works is now carried on, and its total adoption, to the 
exclusion of iron as a precipitant, only awaits the completion of the 
apparatus, 

The Copper on separation from solution sinks to the bottom of the 
Precipitating tanks, and is removed and conveyed to the next de- 


partment, which differs in no essential feature from ordinary copper 
smelting works, The precipitated copper is smelted in reverbera- 
tory furnaces, from which it is tapped into pig-moulds of sand in 
the state of “blister” copper. These pigs are re-charged into the re- 
fining furnace, and the copper refined in the same manner 4s in or- 
dinary copper smelting, and cast into ingots, cakes, and bars, the 
former being used for brass making, &c., and the latter conveyed to 
the rolling-mills of the establishment for manufacture into plates, 
sheets, bolts, &c, 

The weekly production of copper in these works is 40 tons, and 


this is used in the rolling-mills, and sold in the manufactured state. ! 
The rolling-mill, the only one for the manufacture of copper in ; 


the North of England, is a lofty and capacious building, apart from 
the extricating and smelting departments, and contains a powerful 
reversing 23-in, mill, in which the heavier work is done, The main 
work of this mill is the manufacture of locomotive fire-box plates, 
the Bede Metal Company’s copper having proved remarkably well 
adapted for this purpose, as may be judged from its extensive and 
increasing use by the North-Eastern and other railways, and many 
of the leading engineering firms, The copper produced by the com- 
pany is remarkably strong and malleable. A 20-in. millis constantly 
employed on sheet copper, and a 16-in. bolt mill runs out round and 
square bolts and bars of all sizes, from } in, to3in. This depart- 
ment comprises also a forge, in which, by steam-hammers, a variety 
of forged and raised work is done; but the most important work of 
the forge is hammering and flanging fire-box plates, these bidding 
fairly to form a speciality of this company’s manufacture. These 
mills are driven by a pair of horizontal engines of 120-horse power, 
and this department, with its \@ ious furnaces for heating and pickl- 
ing the copper, its powerful rolling machinery, and its variety of 
shearing machines and other appliances, present the most interesting 
series of operations in these works, 





SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ENGINEERS, 

The ordinary general meeting of the members of this Institute was 
held in the theatre of the Royal Institution of South Wales, at Swan- 
sea, on Saturday, Oct. 14. 

There were present—Mr, William Thomas Lewis, Mem. Inst. C.E. 
(President), inthe chair; Mr. David Thomas, Rhymney; Mr. R. Bed- 
lington, Aberdare; Mr, Thomas Joseph, Treherbert ; Mr, D. Joseph, 
Bristol; Mr. M. Moxham, Swansea; Mr. T. Dyne Steel, Newport ; 
Mr. Thomas Forster Brown, Cardiff; Mr. David Davies, Aberdare ; 
Mr. H. Trump, Rhymney; Mr. J. R. Waddle, Llanelly; Mr. Chris. 
James, London; Mr. J. Glasbrook, Swansea ; Mr. Morgan Reynolds, 
Neath; Mr. C. H. James, Merthyr; Mr. HW. A. Huzzy, Newport; Mr. 
J. F. Green, Tredegar; Mr. J. M‘Murtrie, Bath; Mr, G, Wilkinson, 
Aberdare; Mr, C. J. Sharpley, India; Mr. Joseph Green, Pontypool ; 
Mr. H, Kirkhouse, Aberdare ; Mr. Wm, Thomas, Cwmammon; Mr. 
H. Bake, Swansea; Mr. Morgan Joseph, Cardiff; Mr. B. P. Hill, 
Aberdare; Mr. Walter Lewis, Swansea; Mr. Wm. Evans, Dowlais ; 
Mr. David Evans, Aberdare; Mr, Hugh Begg, Rhondda; Mr, W. J. 
Gabe, Cyfarthfa; Mr. T. J. Davies, Treherbert; Mr, Hort, Huxham, 
secretary, and other gentlemen. 

The nomination of office bearers for the ensuing session took place, 

The following gentlemen were balloted for, and elected as members 
of the Institute :— 

Mr, Thomas Price, Brynna Colliery, Bridgend. 

Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, Waun Fawr House, Newport, 
Mr. William G. M‘Murtrie, Cammerton Colliery, Bath, 
Mr, Walter Bell, Merthyr Vale Colliery, 

Mr, George Jones, Risca. 

The President formally admitted the following members, elected 

at the previous meeting :— 
Mr, Charles Henry James, Merthyr Tydfil. 
Mr, Matthew John, jun., Merthyr Tydfil, 
Mr. Charles John Sharpley, C.E., Allyheer, India, 
Mr, Walter Lewis, Swansea, 
Mr. James Barrow, Maesteg. 
Mr. David Joseph, jun., Treherbert. 

A discussion took place on a paper by Messrs. Wm. Thomas Lewis 
and Morgan Reynolds, on “‘ THE NEATH MINERAL DISTRICT,” which 
had been read at a previous meeting. 

Carefully executed plans and sections, drawn on a large scale, to 
illustrate this paper, were exhibited on the walls. 

Mr. GLASBROOK thought that a portion of this coal field, near the 
“Garden” fault, was not correctly shown on the section. He con- 
sidered that the seams flattened considerably at this point, and were 
not so steepasshown. The part he alluded to lay between two faults, 

Mr, REYNOLDS said the ground dipped to the east about 6 inches 
in the yard. 

Mr, H. KtrKHOUSE: I think the section is quite correct, 

The PRESIDENT: Our intention was to continue the subject of this 
paper into the adjoining Rhondda district, so as to have settled the 
important question of the complete identity of the various seams in 
the two localities, We believe there are a greater number of seams 
of coal in the “Neath district” than in any other district of the 
South Wales coal basin, 

Mr. GLASRROOK thought the greater number of seams were there. 
The highest seam was known as the “2 ft, 9 in.” 

Mr, BEDLINGTON asked whether the writers thought the Glyn- 
corrwg seam was the same as the No, 2 seam in the Rhondda; and 
whether all the lower measures of the Northern and Eastern districts 
were to be found underlying ? 

Mr. REYNOLDS considered the “ Glyncorrwg” seam to be the same 
as the No.2. The next seam of any importance was the “ Graigola,” 
and this, he thought, corresponded with the well-known “ Mynydd- 
is]lwyn,”’ of Monmouthshire, . 

Mr, F, Forster Brown thought that the “ Graigola” was the 
same as the “ Mynyddisllwyn,” although his only doubt was that it 
might be over that vein. 

Mr, REYNOLDs pointed out a characteristic feature of these seams, 
that they both varied in thickness and deposition in different col- 
lieries. Thedistance between the“ Graigola ” and the “ Glyncorrwg” 
was, he thought, some 300 to 350 yards, There is a “rider” about 
36 yards above the “ Graigola” vein, which he had traced for a 
very considerable distance, and this also corresponded with the 





“rider” above the “ Mynyddisllwyn” seam, in Monmouthshire, 


Mr. DAvip THoMASasked if the “ Glyncorrwg" seam was thesame 
as the “ Formynydd,” of the Avon district. 

Mr. GLASBROOK said that it was well known that there area very 
much larger number of seams of coal on the south than on the north 
outcrop of the coal basin, many of which disappear as they recede 
from the south, 

Mr. T. FoRSTER BROWN said it was well known that the coal men- 
sures thicken considerably in going from the east to the west side of 
the coal basin, and that the Pennant rock thins out towards the north- 
wards. He thought the greatest thichness would be found on the 
anticlinal line, 

Mr. M’MuRTRIE considered that the adjoining coal fields, where 
the Pennant Rock is found to be 2400 ft. thick, and in Somersetshire, 
where it is nearly 3000 ft., shows that it thickens to the south-east 
He thought the whole question of identity of the seams, and other 
valuable points in this paper, might very properly be referred to a 
committee for more thorough investigation, 

Mr. R, BEDLINGTON said the necessity of getting the various seams 
identified, and some one name for each seam finally settled, through- 
out the coal basin, had been frequently urged; and this would cere 
tainly be most desirable, for at present the same seam was known 
under different names at different collieries, creating perplexity and 
coufusion, He thought it was somewhat premature to appoint a 
committee on this matter until further information, now in course 
of preparation by papers on adjoining districts, be placed before the 
Institute, when the whole subject could be dealt with moresuccessfully, 

Mr. GLASBROOK thought it might be desirable if the different col- 
liery proprietors would furnish sections of their pits; and he should 
have much p!easure in placing the data that he had at command be- 
fore the Institute in the form of a supplementary paper. 

The PRESIDENT concurred that this was a very proper subject for 
a committee, but as its consideration would involve very consider- 
able labour upon those gentlemen who accepted the responsibility, 
he thought it would be much wiser to postpone the appointment until 
the other papers on this subject had been brought before the Instie 
tute, so that the whole district might be dealt with simultaneously, 
with the hope that it would lead to a complete identification of the 
various coal seams, and a uniform nomenclature, 

The next paper brought up for discussion was by Mr. Thomas 
Joseph, “ON THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF COAL FROM BITUMIN- 
oUs TO ANTHRACITE.” which had been read at a previous meeting. 

The PRESIDENT was sure he only expressed the opinion of the 
members in saying that the subject was a most interesting one, and 
that after the care and ability displayed by the author, they should 
only be doing their duty in discussing the subject thoroughly, and, 
if necessary, adjourning it from time to time for that purposa, 

Mr. BEDLINGTON concurred with the author in attributing the 
“slip cleavage” to the action of magnetic currents over lengthened 
periods of time; but he could not agree with him as to the forma. 
tion of all the “slips” alike; nor that there are no “slips” in the 
highly bituminous seams of coal. He did not clearly understand 
the writer's views as to the relation he attributed between the pree 
sence or absence of slip cleavage, and the presence or absence of free 
gas in the coals, whether he considered the slip cleavage acted simply 
as a drain orchaunel whereby the gas was more readily liberated 
from the coal, and thus present in larger volumes with slip cleavage, 
or did he think its absence, where the slip cleavage is almost want- 
ing, was due to a peculiar composition of the coal? 

Mr. THoMAS JOSEPH thought all our veins of coal were originally 
bituminous, and in that state the gas existed as bitumen in the coal, 
On the production of the slip cleavage the bitumen was, to some ex- 
tent, decomposed by the same magnetic action that produced the slip 
cleavage, and that the free gas thus evolved remained in the slips 
and cracks of the coal and adjacent strata, producing the gas, or 
“fire-damp,” found so largely in the Merthyr steam cval districts ; 
and that this action was gradual and progressive from the normal 
bituminous coal to the pure anthracite. He thought the alteration 
in quality of the coals was due to magnetism or electricity only, 

Mr, BEDLINGTON considered that the author should produce some 
evidence to bear out the hypothesis which he had advanced, for to 
his mind it was difficult to ascribe the slip cleavages and the chang- 
ing character of the coal with any degree of satisfaction or certainty 
to the effects of magnetic or electrical forces only. 

Mr. THOMAS JOSEPH said that one strong reason that we should 
expect these great changes to be caused by electricity was the tho- 
roughness of its working, It is well known also that electricity will 
vaporise any fluid compound, and we find free gas in those coals of 
a semi-bituminous and anthracite character where we may assume 
the coal was normally of a highly bituminous quality, The changing 
action takes effect from the lower seams upwards, due, as I believe, 
to intense electrical action, which at times becomes evident to our 
senses in the noises accompanying earthquakes, and which are sup- 
posed by many eminent men to be but discharges of electricity, The 
slips in the coal and in the accompanying strata are found to be in 
the direction of the lines of the magnetic force that is between the 
two poles, 

Mr, W. J. GABE did not agree with the author as to the agency 
which produced the change in the character of the coals, He had 
some doubt whether all the seams of coal in this basin were originally 
bituminous. There can be little doubt but that coal was the result 
of vegetable decomposition, aided by heat and the pressure of the 
superincumbent strata; and it appears to me that the coal, as it is 
now found, is nearly of the same character to what it was in its ori- 
ginal condition after solidification. I am inclined to think that the 
heat required for the decomposition and conversion of the vegetable 
matter into coal was derived from the centre of the earth, and that 
during this process of coal-making it produced a greater effect on the 
western end of the coal basin than on the eastern, so that the coal 
varied in quality from anthracite to highly bituminous. The cause 
of this unequal action is, I believe, to be attributed, in a great degree, 
to the thinning out of the Old Red Sandstone from the east, whereit 
is some 8000 ft, in thickness, to the west, where it almost thins out 
altogether; and that the heat did not penetrate to the eastern por. 
tions of the coal field with sufficient strength to drive off the bitumen 
from the coa), because it had to pass the 8000 ft. of Old Red Sand- 
stone, but that on the western part of the basin, this protecting bar- 
rier of Old Red Sandstone having thinned out, the heat was suffi. 
ciently powerfnl to drive off all the bitumen in the coal producing 
the pure anthracite. A practical knowledge of the coking qualities 
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matter very strongly, and it is found that the coals are more bitu- 
minous to the eastward, ard also that the upper coals are invariably 
more bituminous than the lower ones in all the different districts in 
the coal field. He thought that the slips were caused by the action 
of magnetic forces; but we find slips in every direction, and unques- 
tionably the magnetic force was much stronger in some geological 
periods than in others. The Cambrian or Silurian formations have 
many more cleavages than in these overlying, and possibly this may 
have arisen from the greater temperature under which these works 
were formed, inducing a more powerful magnetic action. 

Mr. M’MuRTRIE did not think the arguments urged by Mr. Gabe 
would hold good throughout all the coal fields. In the North of 
England some of the upper seams are the best steam coal, whilst the 
lower seams are the best gas and coking coals.. In Somersetshire, 
also,some of the deepest are the most bituminous, In respect to the 
author's theory of the action of electricity upon the slip cleavage, 
he thought it was a question whether the veins of coal lose their 
bitumen in proportion to the presence of slip cleavages. 

Mr, THOMAS JOSEPH considered that Mr. Gabe’s remarks tended 
rather to support his view than otherwise; it was a question, he 
thought, whether the internal heat was not the result of electricity. 

The PRESIDENT was sorry to say that he had not been able to give 
this subject the attention it deserved ; but, in his opinion, the line 
of “dark smoky” coals lies further south than it is shown on Mr, 
Joseph’s plan in the Rhondda Fawr and Rhondda Fach valleys. 

Mr. THOMAS JOSEPH said that at Dinas thecoal was “dark smoky ;” 
he followed the beds according to their stratification. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that there was no evidence as to the 
coals increasing in bitumen at Ferndale, towards Porth. He thought 
Mr, Joseph was arguing upon what is found in ths upper coals, The 
steam coal is not “dark smoky” at Ferndale. 

Mr, HUGH BEGG said he had taken coals from Llwynpia and from 
the Park Collieries, and had coked them, purposely to judge if one 
was more smoky than the other, but he could observe no difference. 

The PRESIDENT said, if we take the Navigation coal there was no 
evidence that it increased in bitumen, and became more smoky to 
the south, and he thought that was strong evidence against the line 
or “dark smoky” adopted by Mr, Joseph. 

Mr, THOMAS JOSEPH remarked that the coal was very bituminous 
at Dinas, 

The PRESIDENT thought that that was no proof of its increasing in 
bitumen at Navigation, or the western portion of the Rhondda valleys. 

Mr, THOS, FORSTER BRowN, in moving the adjournment of the dis- 
cussion to the next meeting, said he thought the slip cleavage might 

- be due to both electricity and heat, He thought the loss of bitumen 
from the coal over a portion of the coal field was due to the action 
of internal heat, a strong proof being that the further away from the 
lower beds and rocks the more bituminous the coal becomes. 

Mr, B. BEDLINGTON, in seconding the motion for adjourning the 
discussion, remarked that there are many different elements in the 
composition of coal. It is known that it is derived from vegetable 
matter; these vegetable matters vary much in their composition, 
and he did not see why coal in like manner should not vary in 
composition from the same cause. There may, however, be changes 
of character caused by electricity and from heat, 


Mr, Thomas Joseph’s paper on “ COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS IN THE 
SouTH WALES CoAL FIELD” was then brought up for discussion. 

The PRESIDENT considered this subject of such great importance 
that hehardly thought they should be doing it justice by commencing 
the discussion that day, as it was getting rather late, and it would 
besides be a convenience to many members to have the discussion 
adjourned to the next meeting. . 

The discussion of this paper was accordingly adjourned. 


The next papor for discussion was on “Wire TRAMWAYS,” by Mr, 
H. W. Pendred, C.E. 

The PRESIDENT said this paper wasrend at the last meeting, He 
believed it was a subject of some importance in those districts where 
the expense would prohibit the making of tramroads or railways. 
Mr, Pendred had written to say that he much regretted that pressure 
of business prevented him at the last moment from attending this 
meeting, and that if the discussion of the paper were adjourned he 
should have much pleasure in replying to any questions at the next 
meeting. 

Mr, THOMAS JOSEPH would be glad to know the cost of erection of 
the wire tramway per mile, so as to compare it with the cost of our 
colliery tramroads, 

Mr, H, HUXHAM said that in the construction of these lines they 
were divided into six classes, according to the work it was intended 
for them to do. Class No, 1 comprises those lines constructed to 
carry 50 tons per day, iu loads of 4 cwt. each. Class No, 2 to carry 
100 tons per diem, in loads of 1 cwt. each. Class No.3 to carry 200 
tons per day, in 2 cwt, loads. Class No. 4 to carry 350 tons per day, 
in 3 cwt, loads, Class No. 5 to carry 500 tons per day, in loads of 
4 cwts. each. Class No. 6 tocarry 1000 tons per day, in 6 cwt. loads. 
The cost was proportionate to the number of tons to be carried per 
diem, Foraline constructed with framed wood posts, wrought-iron 
tops, and patent pulleys, best steel wire-rope, steam-power consisting 
of self-contained engine and boiler ready for work, pair of termi- 
nals, wrought-iron rolling stock, the price for materials, delivered in 
England, would be—For Class No. 1, 395/.; Class No. 2, 620/.; Class 
No. 3, 990/,; Class No, 4, 14102.; Class No, 5, 2020/.; Class No. 6, 28807. 
About 15 per cent. must be added to these amounts for erection on 
the side of working. A line of four or five miles in length can be 
constructed at a much cheaper rate per mile than a line of only one 
mile, He had seen a small line in full work, and he found that the 
load travelled with the greatest facility, passing over the intermediate 
supporting pullies most easily, and being received and dispatched on 
the terminal rails at each end with great regularity and ease, He 
thought the wear and tear was very low for the quantity of material 
transported by the line, consequent in a great degree upon the loads 
being so divided and evenly distributed, The model before them 
was a fair representation of such a line, with its terminal rail. He 
considered that these lines were especially adapted for the transport 
of light goods over a rough and hilly country, and in localities where 
either it was impracticable to make a tramway or too costly to do so, 
This system was also well adapted for some agricultural purposes, 
euch as the transport of sugar beet, sugar cane, coffee, &c. It had 
also been successfully adapted to the transport of minerals over 
country hitherto inaccessible to ordinary tramroads, There are from 
90 to 100 miles of wire tramways, either constructed or in course of 
construction, in various parts of the globe. The Spanish Govern- 
ment are erecting some 15 miles, the Indian Government some 10 miles, 
and there are besides 8 lines in England, 10 iu France, 10 in America, 
2 in Italy, 2 in Sweden, 3 in Germany, 1 in Russia, and 2 in New 
Zealand. He was of opinion the system was of practical importance 
as a transporting medium in those districts where ordinary tramroad 
communication could not be established. 

Mr, M’MURTRIE thought there could be no doubt the system of 
wire tramways could be used with advantage in those districts where 
it was impracticable or inexpedient to lay down ordinary tramways, 
butin the transport of coal by this means he thought considerable 
loss would arise from the breakage consequent on dividing the coal 
into such small loads, It might, however, be used for carrying away 
the refuse shale from our pits to the tips, 

Mr. THOMAS JOSEPH considered the first cost of the wire tramway 
to transport 350 tons per day to exceed the outlay necessary for or- 
divary tramroad communication, 

The PRESIDENT remarked that it was not intended to supersede 
ordinary tramroads, but to use the wire tramways in those localities 
referred to by Mr. Huxham, where the ordinary modes of communi- 
cation could not be used. 

Mr. GLASBROOK remarked that he did not think the rope would 
last long when carrying large quantities, and he thought it would 
require renewal every year, at very considerable expense. 

Mr, THOMAS JOSEPH considered the subject a most interesting 
one, and the plans exceedingly well got up, and with great care, 

Mr, HuZZEY proposed the adjournment of the discussion to the 
next meeting, which was seconded by Mr. THOs, JOSEPH, and carried 
unanimously. 

The SECRETARY then read a paper giving a brief description of a 
portion of the Lackawanna coal region, Pennsylvania, U,S.A,, com- 





municated by Mr. Richard Evans, formerly of Plymouth, through 
Mr, Wm. Thomas Lewis. 

A vote of thanks to Mr, Evans for his valuable paper was accorded 
unanimously, 

Mr, DAVID DAVIES proposed a vote of thanks to the President, 
which was carried with acclamation.——After the meeting the mem- 
bers dined together at the Mackworth Arms Hotel. 





SPECIAL METALLURGICAL PROCESSES. 


The Ditton Brook Ironworks, which were the first visited by the 
Liverpool Polytechnic Society on the occasion of their annual ex- 
cursion to industrial works of interest in the district, have been con- 
structed comparatively recently, mainly for the manufacture of pig- 
iron from several kinds of ore, which may be obtained with tolerable 
facility in the neighbourhood. The blast-furnaces at present in use 
are four in number, of the ordinary form, such as exist in Stafford- 
shire and elsewhere. The blowing-engine for supplying the air-blast 
to these furnaces is situated at the end of the row of furnaces ; it is 
a beam engine of 150-horse power, having a steam cylinder of 48 in. 
diameter at one end, and an air cylinder of 100 in. at the other, the 
stroke of each being 9 ft. To assist the steam cylinder there is at- 
tached to an extension of the beam, at its end, a 20-ton fly-wheel. 
The blast from this engine passes along a large pipe at the back of 
the blast-furnaces. As this main reaches each one of them a branch 
conveys the air from it to the heating furnaces belonging toit. The 
air, while being heated, passes alternately upwards and then down- 
wards through each stock of pipes, placed vertically on either side of 
the fire, and thence on to the tuyeres. The entire furnace and pipes 
being enclosed in brickwork, as in an oven, in order to retain the heat 
as much as possible. Beside the blast-furnaces at present at work 
two new ones, with blowing-engines, heating ovens, &c., are being con- 
structed. These furnaces will be arranged so as to consume the 
hitherto waste gas of the smelting furnaces, The ore here used for 
charging the furnaces consists of Cumberland hematite, of Spanish 
hematite, of roasted Staffordshire ore, and of the refuse iron dust 
from the Tharsis Copper Company’s works, the charge consisting of 
5 ewts. of coke to 8 cwts, of each of the above different kinds of ore. 
The attention of the members was particularly drawn to the last- 
named ore (the refuse iron dust), as being the residue from the iron 
pyrites after the sulphur aud then the copper had been successfully 
extracted. In fact, itis the last stage of the utilisation of the various 
components of this mineral. The ore and fuel are raised up to the 
surface mouths by means of a “water balance.” On the top of the 
engine-house is a large open tank, fed by the engines below, and 
commanding by a few feet the top of the furnace mouth; a pipe 
conveys the water from it to the top of the pair of hoists, placed side 
by side, and of equal weight. Underneath the platform of each hoist, 
and attached to it, is placed a tub, into which, when at the top, is dis- 
charged from the communication pipe above mentioned just sufficient 
water to counterbalance the actual load to be brought up in the as- 
cending hoist ; the descending hoist is thus started, and force of 
gravity does the rest. 

The limited time which the train arrangements gave the members 
allowed but a brief visit to the Hale Bank Foundry, situate alongside. 
The works are laid out for boiler making, engineering in all its 
branches, and foundry. The attention of the members was drawn 
almost entirely to the casting of iron water and gas pipes, the sizes 
cast ranging from about 3 ft. in diameter down to 2-in. pipes, the 
larger sizes being cast vertically in casings. The premises are very 
conveniently situated, as the pipes, when finished, are stacked on a 
wharf on the banks of the Mersey, where the flats can come right up. 

Returning to the Ditton station the members took train for Wid- 
nes, where, after a slight lunch, they proceeded to the works of the 
Tharsis Copper Company. The operations here consist in the ex- 
traction of the copper from the cupreous pyrites. This is the second 
substance (in order) which is extracted from this mineral, the first 
being sulphur (effected at the alkali works), the residue or cinders 
of which are sent to these or simiiar works, The cinders which come 
from the alkali works are nearly all peroxide of iron, with about 
5 per cent. of copper mixed with it. In order to separate these two 
metals common salt is added to the cinders, which are then finely 
ground and passed on to calcining furnaces, in which the copper is 
rendered soluble by the action of thesalt. The copper is then washed 
out with water, and the liquor (principally chlorides and sulphates 
of copper) sent on to the precipitating tanks. The refuse at this 
stage is the iron powder, which is set on one side, and sent to the iron- 
works to be there dealt with. The tanks are large rectangular ones, 
made of wood, and about 4 ft. deep; they are filled, previous to the 
admission of the copper liquor, with old waste hoop iron, such as 
cotton bale hoops, crinoline wire, &c. The copper liquor being ad- 
mitted attacks the iron and forms a liquid (chlorides and sulphides 
of iron), while the copper, previously held in solution, falls to the 
bottom in a metallic state. The iron liquor is then run away, any 
iron not wholly consumed being again returned to the precipitating 
tanks, while the copper residue is washed in water to clear it of or- 
dinary impurities. It is then taken to the “roasting” furnaces 
(analogous to the smelting furnaces in iron manufacture), coming 
out as “blister copper,” and run into rough pigs, while the furnace 
slag resulting from the operation is again re-heated in the furnace, 
to extract what remainsof copperthere are init. The “blister copper” 
is passed through the refining furnaces, from which it is ladled into 
moulds, ingots, bars, or other suitable form, as required. Of the cop- 
per which is precipitated in the tanks 85 per cent. is pure, the re- 
mainder being impurities, which are got rid of in the smelting. Mr. 
J. Down (the manager), as well as Mr. Jones (the secretary) were 
most kind in showing to the members and explaining fully every part 
of this interesting process, 

A walk of about a mile brought the members to the alkali works 
of Messrs, John Hutchinson and Co. Here every preparation had 
been made by Mr. Henry Brunner (the manager) to receive them, 
and a barge, specially prepared, was placed at their disposal in order 
to ferry them across the Sankey Canal, which divides the works into 
two parts. Of the numerous articles of production in the alkali 
trade which Messrs. Hutchinson manufacture, the attention of the 
society was intended to be drawn to two processes in particular—the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid from iron pyrites, and the recovery 
of sulphur from black ash waste by a process of Mr. Mond’s, The 
former of these is particularly interesting, as being the link in a con- 
tinuous chain of chemical operations, some of which we havealready 
had described to us. Cupreous pyrites from the South of Spain 
(chiefly bi-sulphide of iron, with about 48 per cent. of sulphur in it, 
and 2 to 4 per cent, of copper) is burnt in a kiln, and the vapours 
arising from the combustion are conducted as sulphurous acid into 
large leaden chambers, where, by the aid of atmospheric air, nitric 
acid and steam, sulphuric acid is formed on the floor of the cham- 
bers. The kiln ash resulting from the first operation contains iron 
in large proportion, and also copper ; the process for recovering which 
metals we have already seen. 

The main object of the society’s excursion, and the link connect- 
ing together the various chemical processes, is, in fact, the utilisa- 
tion of the various products of this iron pyrites. The sulphuric acid 
arising from the combustion of the pyrites is, by the addition of 
common salt, converted into salt cake (sulphate of soda); which, 
by being roasted with small coal and limestone, is made into black 
ash, composed of a soluble matter (carbonate of soda), subsequently 
washed out of the ash by water, and an insoluble one (sulphide of 
caicium), It is the recovery of sulphur by Mr. Mond’s process from 
this insoluble compound, usually called “ alkali waste,” which forms 
the second object of the society’s visit to Messrs. Hutchinsun’s works, 
Mr, Mond himself kindly explained it in detail ; having come pur- 
posely and at some inconvenience to do so, 

The waste while still in the vat, whence the soluble carbonate of 
soda has just been run off, has air blown through it to oxidise the 
polysulphides and the sulphide of calcium into hyposulphite ; it is 
then lixiviated with water, and the solution mixed with hydrochloric 
acid. Pure sulphur is precipitated, which is washed, melted by 
superheated steam, and runinto moulds. Toresume the main course 
of the alkali manufacture. The carbonate of soda is transformed 


into soda ash (used for a variety of purposes connected with soap 
making, paper, glass, and other manufactures ; as well as by Messrs. 
Gossage as an ingredient in forming silicate of soda, or “soluble 





glass”). The soda ash is furthermore transformed into soda crys- 
tals. and these again into bicarbonate of soda. 

Leaving Messrs, Hutchinson's works, the members, highly pleased 
with what they had seen, proceeded to inspect Messrs. Gossage's soap 
works, which sre situated close by. Here they were met by Mr, F, 
H. Gossage, who accompanied them throughout, courteously show. 
ing and explaining to them the entire process of manufacture; the 
distinguishing feature of which is the admixture of silicate of soda 
with ordinary soap in various proportions, according to quality re. 
quired. Soap, it may be premised, is a detergent or cleansing sub. 
stance, composed essentially of an alkali (soda or potash) in combi. 
nation with a fatty acid (tallow, oil, &c.), the latter being merely the 
vehicle for the convenient application of the cleansing property of 
the soda, Tallow, or other fatty substance, being a comparetively 
expensive article, and more so at one time than at another, it wa; 
sought to substitute for it some other vehicle for the application oz 
the soda, which, though equally effective, might be more easily and 
economically obtained. This substitute Mr. Gossage found to exist 
in silica of soda, or soluble glass as it is popularly termed, which ig 
a compound in which the alkali (soda) exists in weak combination 
with silica, the former being still able to develope its cleansing power 
in the same manner as in ordinary soap. In fact, to substitute sili. 
cic acid instead of the fatty acid, by means of silicate of soda in g 
soluble form, is the peculiarity of Mr, Gossage’s process of manufac. 
ture. This soluble silicate is produced in large reverberatory fur. 
naces, in which are melted certain proportions of fine sand and dry 
carbonate of soda (soda ash); the product being glass, which, how. 
ever, is perfectly soluble in water. Indeed, the next step is to form 
a solution by the addition of boiling water to the glass ; this solu. 
tion differs in strength according to the admixture required, The 
preparation of the alkaline lyes, and of the fatty substances, being 
also common to other soap manufactories, we need hardly describe 
it, though even here are many ingenious contrivances by Mr. Gos. 
sage, especially in the purification of the soda liquors, The method 
of boiling the soap in the coppersis unusual. Instead of the coppers 
being heated by fire from below in the ordinary way, the temperature 
of the contents is gradually raised by the introduction of steam into 
it. The means used to empty these coppers, and to transfer the 
molten soap to the frames where it is to cool, is also highly ingeni- 
ous, and at the same time effects a great saving of manual labour, 
Each copper is furnished with an iron lid, screwing down hermeti- 
cally by means of an india-rubber ring round its edge. When fast- 
ened down the contents of the copper are subjected to atmospheric 
pressure by means of an air-pump, and the soap is thus forced 
through pipes to the frames which are ready to receive it. The mass 
of soap in each frame (4 ft, 6 in. high, 3 ft. 9 in, long, and 1 ft, in, 
broad) weighs about 11 cwts., and takes three days to cool. It is 
then cut up by means of a frame with steel wire cutters, first into 
slabs, and then into the ordinary bars, such as seen in tlre shop win- 
dows, The finer qualities of soap are again subdivided, pressed, and 
stamped intocakes. The site of the works, good even at first, as re- 
gards accessibility, being alongside of the Sankey Canal at its junc. 
tion with the River Mersey, and having direct access to the London 
and North-Western Railway, has been much improved by the accom- 
modation afforded by the rails being carried into the various parts 
of the works themselves ; into the soap store, and alongside of the 
different furnaces, &o, Economy of labour has, in fact, been the 
aim of Messrs. Gosssge throughout, as is clearly proved by the fact 
that no less than 20 engines of different sizes, including a locomo- 
tive and a steam flat, are occupied in and about the works, 

This inspection of Messrs, Gossage’s works having brought to a 
close the professional part of the society’s excursion, the members proe 
ceeded acress the magnificent lattice girder bridge over the River 
Mersey, called the Runcorn Bridge, belonging to the London and 
North-Western Railway. On reaching the Runcorn side, carriages 
were obtained, which conveyed the members to the Castle Hotel, at 
Halton, where dinner awaited them after their arduous chemical 
researches, 

Mr. A. NORMAN TATE said, referring to the various processes seen 
at Widnes for the recovery of sulphur, copper, and iron from the 
pyrites, as explained in the report just read to the meeting, that the 
mineral likewise contained gold and silver in small quantities, and 
that these also might be recovered, Each ton of mineral contained 
ls, 9d. worth of gold and 3s, 6d. of silver, and these were actually 
being recovered at Widnes at a cost of 6d. per ton of mineral, so 
carefully was the process conducted, notwithstanding that a very 
expensive chemical (iodide of potassium) was employed.—Mr. J. T, 
Kina said that Mr. Tate referred to Claudet’s process for the ree 
covery of the gold and silver, but that_there were others in use also 
for effecting the same object, 





THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE—THE EXCURSIONS, 


The engineering works of Messrs, MAY and MounrTAIN were also 
visited; they are situate in Berkeley-street and Tennant-street, and 
contain some excellent tools, There is a commodious foundry, in 
which castings up to 10 tons can be made, and the firm have in their 
possession a large assortmentof general patterns, Almost every class 
of machinery is got up at these works, and everything as far a3 pose 
sible is done to a system, and by machinery, so that much hand Ia- 
bour is spared, At the works of Messrs, Hardman and Co, church 
furniture is made, There are two cepartments, one for stained glass, 
and the other for metal work, In the former is being prepared & 
fine window for Gloucester Cathedral, and in the latter some solid 
specimens of metal furniture, such as lecterns, &c. The firm aim at 
the production of massive artistic work, and this they accomplish 
by using hand labour, They do not prefend to supply cheap goods, 
but save no expense to furnish those that cannot by surpassed for 
either beauty or excellence in workmanship. The visit to the pen 
manufactory of Mesers. Gillott and Sons was very interesting. The 
world-wide fame that this firm has earned for the manufacture of 
pens is too well known to need mention from us, Passing into the 
works we see long thin strips of steel passing through the various 
presses, which cut out the first flat form, These pass on to the next 
machines, where they are pierced, slit, nibbed, rolled, stamped with 
the makers’ name, coloured, annealed, tempered, sorted, packed, and 
labelled. The boxes in which the pens are sent out are made at the 
establishment. Machines are continually employed shaping pen- 
holders, and others are engaged carving them with a rapidity with 
which hand labour could not compete. Messrs. T. and J. Bragg, of 
Vittoria-street, are manufacturers of civic, masonic, and presenta- 
tion jewellery. Over 70 workpeople are employed, and the — 
stock is valued at 30,0002. The gold ivory-mounted baton presen 
to Sir M. Costa, several presents for the Princess of Wales, and other 
excellent specimens of jewellery were made at this establishment. 

The works of Messrs. Hadley Brothers are situated in Eyre-street, 
Spring Hill, and here thecelebrated “ mitre brand” nails are produced. 
The nails are made entirely by machinery at this establishment, al- 
though at Dudley and the surrounding district the making of nails 
by hand isastapletrade. A man working hard can only produce about 
1000 small nails in a day, whilst a boy at a machine will turn out 
150,000 in the same time, The only thing that keeps hand nails in 
the market is their great superiority over those made by machines, 
and with all this the nailers have to work for very small wages. The 
Eyre-street Works were erected about 15 years back, for the purpose 
of carrying on the trade in which they are engaged. They are very 
compact, and cover only an acre of ground, and being on a branch 
of the Wolverhampton Canal, and near both the London and North- 
Western and Great Western Railways, are well situated for the transit 
of material. Tbe sheets of metal, of which about 130 tons are u 
per week, are brought in the boats, and unloaded close to the —_ 
shops. In the first shop they are rolled aud sheared into — ; 
certain length and thickness, according to the class of nails — ; 
and after being annealed, are passed into the main shop, Where t ° 
machines are situated. This shop is of considerable size, and is wel 
lighted and ventilated ; through it there are four rows of shafting, 
driven by steam-power, and from these the 150 machines are — 
The strips are fed to the machines by the workmen and boys, “ 
the pieces cut off fall into the proper receptacle complete nails ready 
for use. The machines are placed in parallel rows, and vary in size 
to such an extent thai at one end of the room tacks are made only 
4 inch long, and at the other end nails 8 inches long. When neces= 
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sary other processes are gone through for brightening and annealing 
the nails, and when finished they are all taken off to the packing- 
room, where they are put into cases, preparatory to being sent out. 
As many as 300 workpeople are generally employed. 

The Small Arms Factory, Small Heath, is the last place we shal! 
notice, and perhaps there is no establishment in the kingdom that 
contains more perfect machinery, A considerable number of the 
Sneider rifles for the English Government were converted here, and 
many of the great contracts for various needle guns, for foreign Go- 
yernments, have been undertaken by this company, and carried out 
at the Small Heath factory. In one portion of the establisment the 
barrels are rolled, and in another all parts of the actions, such as the 
block and hammer, are forged, by machines somewhat similar to 
steam-hammers. The desired shape is given to the iron hammered 
by a pair of dies, fixed one in the hammer, and the other in the anvil. 
Almost everything is done by machinery, and to an extreme nicety 
The barrels are bored and rifled to the hundredth part of an inch, and 
the machines are so perfectly set that not one in a thousand is spoilt. 
The actions are got up in very large rooms filled with small machines, 
mostly milling tools, so that entering one of these at either end a 
forest of driving belts and revolving pulleys comes before your view. 
The description of the work done mostly depends upon the shape and 
position of the cutters, and the jigs in which the work isheld. These 
cutters and jigs, as well as the various gauges, are made in the tool 
room, where 50 picked mechanics, of undoubted skill, are employed. 
The whole of the working of the establishment depends entirely upon 
the tools, and what would seem almost nick-nacks, turned out of this 
room, The machines which do the most important work are so re- 
gulated that any child almost could work them, without the possi- 
bility of making a mistake, The nicety and rapidity with which 
some of the work is accomplished is really extraordinary. The num- 
ber of pieces there are to a needle rifle would really surprise a person 
who had only seen the thing in its entirety, and each one of these 
pieces has to pass through the hands of an inspector, who tries it 
with gauges. If not exact it is rejected, and is only scrap, the per- 
The inspec- 
tors are so accustomed to their work that they discover things which 
would be laughed at by ordinary engineers, and considered no im- 
perfection at all; but this would be found out when the parts come 
to be put together; as it is, they are put each one into its separate 
place, without any pressure, and the fit is literally perfect. 

Strangers are mostly interested by the wood working machinery. 
The rifle stocks are brought to the factory roughly cut into shape by 
asteam-saw. Each rough shape is put into a machine which gives 
the stock its perfect shapein a very few minutes. The machine is a 
sortof lathe, and yet it turns the stock oval, flat, and the several 
forms necessary for it to take. The wood is placed between two cen- 
tres, and slowly revolves, and below it there is what is called a 
“dummy ;” this is a piece of iron case-hardened, the exact size and 
shape of the finished stock, The cutter which acts upon the wood 
is like a wheel, and placed in a frame fitted to a sort of hinge at the 
bottom: Below the cutter there is a blank wheel, which presses 


‘against the “dummy,” and the “dummy” is made to revolve with 


the stock, and as the wheel is pressed up to it, the cutter being fixed 
to the same movable frame as this wheel, also keeps up to rough 
stock, and makes it the exact facsimile of the “dummy.” If we 
mistake not, we heard it said that the cutter made as many as 20,000 
revolutions per minute. In a second machine the grove is made in 
the stock to receive the barrel, and ina third the somewhat intricate 
recess for the lock plate. The machines which perform this last ope- 
ration are the most expensiveinthe factory. Each one is composed 
of a revolving head-piece, containing about 12 drills, orcutters, ‘placed 
near its circumference. To each cutter there is a blank cutter anda 
“dummy” die, in which it can be worked about so that the cutter 
can only make the shape of the die in the stock. As each drill or 
cutter does its work another is brought round, and the whole of 
them complete tho recess, As we have already given full particu- 
lars of the visit to Shropshire, this will conclude our notice of the 
very interesting excursions, which we are sure will be long remem- 
bered by the members of the Iron and Steel Institute, 





DYNAMITE, AND BLASTING POWDER. 


§1R,—The following particulars of a working experiment made at 
the Wildberg Mines, in Germany, with dynamite and blasting pow- 
der, in removing a lachter (6 ft. 10} in.) of ground, may be of inte- 
rest to some of your readers :— 

Character of ground—hard, soft, and drusy ; rock—siliceous sand- 
stone, opaline quartz, and spathic iron; dimensions of level, 7 ft. by 
4} ft.; cubic contents of ground—length 6 ft. 10} in., 231 cubic ft. ; 
cost of dynamite delivered at mines, 1s, 44d. per lb.; cost of powder, 
3d. Proportionate cost—powder, 1d.; dynamite, 5d.; number of 
cartridges per pound of dynamite for holes 20in. deep and { in. dia- 
meter, 10; number of cartridges per pound of powder for holes of 
same dimensions, 6; length of dynamite cartridge, 3 in. ; length of 
powder cartridges, 8in.; cost per charge of dynamite, 1°65; pow- 
der, ‘683, Proportion of cost per hole—dynamite, 2°5 ; powder, 1. 
Cost per lachter of ground—dynamite, 25s, 6d. ; detonating caps and 
fuse, 4s, 9d,: total, 30s. 3d. Powder, 29s, 2d.; straw powder, 5s. : 
together, 34s, 2d. Total cost of a lachter of ground wrought with 
dynamite, 9/.; with blasting-powder, 177, 10s. 

The use of dynamite in this instance, as well as in that of sinking 
shafts in hard wet ground, has proved exceedingly satisfactory ; but 
without good ventilation the men are apt to complain of severe heady 
aches, produced by the breathing of noxious gases. 

In “bottom” holes the dynamite when charged is covered with 
water, in “breast” and “back” holes its position is secured by 
a f plugging the hole with clay. JOHN DARLINGTON, 

ct, 26, 


OUR COAL SUPPLY—THE COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 


§1r,—In my letter of August 30 on this subject I argued that the 
wrong issue had been placed before the country by the Commissioners 
8ppointed to enquire into our coal supply, and that the important 
qnestion was “not how many tons of coal still remain unwrought in 
this country, but how long will coal remain at its present price, in 
what ratio will it rise, and what effect will that rise have upon our 
manufactures?” I also stated that for the present I would accept 
their calculations and statistics as correct, although I thought I could 
in a future letter prove these calculations too sanguine, and the depth 
to which they assume coal to be workable as open at any rate to very 
grave doubts, In this letter I propose to confine myself to these cal- 
culations and statistics, and to endeavour to prove that, although 
agreeing that this quantity of coal does really exist to the earth, yet 
that practically much of this coal should not have been included in 
the measurements, some on account of its inferior quality, and some 
On account of the impracticability (I was nearly saying impossibi- 
lity) of getting it. 

: Now, Sir, as to the calculations published by the Commissioners, I 
first of all take exception to the thickness of the seams as measured. 

“All coal above 1 foot in thickness.” This, I maintain, is an error; 
many of these seams it would be impossible to work, owing to other 
and thicker seams having been worked either immediately above or 
below them ; and I say that for all practical purposes no bed less than 
2 feet in thickness should be measured unless under special circum- 
stances, such as lying in conjunction with a workable bed of iron- 
stone, or some other valuable mineral, with which the coal might be 
got ; for without going into the engineering difficulty as to the work- 
ing of them, I think it an indisputable fact that coal (when some of 
the large coal fields in Europe, already proved, come into operation) 
may and will be imported into this country at a far cheaper rate than 
We can possibly work these thinseams. If this be so, then practically 
these seams are valueless, atany rate for manufacturing purposes, 
as (even supposing foreign countries were to put a prohibitory duty 
on their coal) the cost of production would be so high that all chance 
of using it and competing with foreign manufactures would be gone. 

Png I take exception that no notice was taken as to the quality 
bee Various coals, but (as appears to me) everything black and 
rently analogous to coal the Commissioners measured. Now, Sir, 

Will not attempt to wade through the quality of the various seams 


of 92a in the different districts into which the Commissioners divided 





our coal fields, for two reasons, First, because I have not sufficient 
time at my disposal to devote to and do justice to the subject ; and 
secondly, because I could not venture to intrude so greatly on your 
valuable space ; but no one at all acquainted with the subject will 
deny that in all our coal fields very many of the seams are of inferioi 
quality and cannot be worked until all the higher classed coal is ex- 
hausted, and also that several seams are almost, if not quite, value- 
less. Take, for instance, the Midland district, which I think I may 
say contains a greater proportion of good coal than any other, and 
even there we find several seams which it would be simply impossible 
to work at a profit until the price for the higher classed coal has very 
materially increased ; and, again, there are some beds which I very 
much doubt will ever be of any value. In this latter category I may 
mention the “ Piper” and the ‘ Ganister” seams, Again, Sir, if we 
turn to the coal fields of Leicestershire, Warwickshire, and North 
Wales this discrepancy becomes much more apparent, as there the 
majority of the seams measured are of most inferior quality, while 
in both North and South Staffordshire we have several very inferior 
coals, some of which, indeed, I may say are of no commercial value. 

Now, Sir, up to this point I must not be thought to be finding fault 
with the work as done by the Commissioners, for I believe their cal- 
culations to have been made most carefully ; and although I con- 
sider their report of but little commercial value, yet this arises from 
the vagueness of the instructions given, and the little latitude allowed 
for the exercise of their own discretion, But as regards the next 
point, “the probable depth at which they assume coal to be work- 
able,” I certainly cannot see, after looking carefully through the evi- 
dence they received, upon what they base their calculations. They 
have evidently taken as that basis, that for every 60 ft. in depth the 
temperature of the earth rises 1° inheat. I will accept this, although 
I must say I think 1° in every 55 feet, as proved by the deepest colliery 
we have (the Rosebridge Colliery at Wigan), would have been the 
safest calculation and more nearly accurate. The medical evidence 
they took agreed in stating that blood heat (98°) would be the maxi- 
mum temperature in which men could work for any length of time, 
and even at this heat colliers would be unable to remain at work the 
same number of hours they now do ; but suppose we accept this, that 
up to a temperature of 98° our colliers will be able to work without 
any great increase in the cost of production (through having to work 
shorter hours), and what result have we? 

That, according to the highest medical authority, 2930 feet is the 
lowest depth to which we can follow our coal, 

Then, Sir, why do the Commissioners measure all coal to a depth 
of 4000 feet? They say, because they have no doubt some mechani- 
cal appliances will be introduced toreducethetemperature, Granted ; 
so there may, and I have no doubt will, but until we know at what 
cost surely, as wise men, we should not rely on it, or, in a homely 
phrase, “reckon our chickens before they are hatched.” As I before 
said, I believe mechanical appliances for reducing the temperature 
of a mine will be discovered, but it may be at such an additional cost 
to the working of the colliery that our coal fields, although proved 
to be virtually inexhaustible, may be perfectly valueless, So I main- 
tain, as wise men, we ought to be satisfied as to this discovery before 
we hug ourselves with the hope that we can work our coal at a depth 
of 4000 feet available for our manufacturers, or, in other words, pro- 
duce it at a sufficiently low cost to enable our manufacturers to com- 
pete as hitherto in the foreign markets of Europe ; for, unless we 
can do this, I imagine it will be little satisfaction for us to know that 
we have still an almost inexhaustible supply of coal in the earth. 

I may here mention that I have taken no notice of the reduction 
the Commissioners calculate will occur in the temperature of a mine 
through the current of air passing through the workings not becom- 
ing heated to the same temperature as the earth. 

This there is no doubt would be so, so long as the workings are 
only at a moderate distance from the shafts; but, as the cost ofa 
plant for a deep winning will be enormous, colliery proprietors will 
carry out their workings as far as possible, and so this reduction will 
be reduced to a minimum, if not absolutely lost sight of. On these 
grounds, Sir, I argue that the report we have on our coal supply, how- 
ever elaborate, is really of no commercial value, 

That the quantity of workable coal is not correctly estimated, as 
the quantity available for commercial purposes, so far as our pre- 
sent science goes (after deducting all thin and worthless seams, and 
making an allowance for all inferior coal), will not be one tithe of 
that measured by the Commissioners, as coal becomes valueless when 
we can either import cheaper than we can produce, or when the cost 
of working becomes so high as to exclude our manufacturers compet- 
ing with other countries, Very little inferior coal is or has been 
worked, and the enormous quantities raised during the last few years 
has been almost entirely from our best and most valuable seams, the 
rapid working of which will be realised when we consider that our 
get last year was estimated at about 120 millions of tons, represent- 
ing the exhaustion of a seam of coal 6 feet thick over an area of about 
20,000 acres, 

On these grounds, Sir, I maintain another Commission should be 
appointed to make the following enquiries :— 

First, what quantity of good coal have we producible at or about 
our present prices ? 

Secondly, what coals have we of inferior quality, and what effect 
will this inferior quality have upon the cost of our manufactures— 
even supposing the cost of production to remain as at present, the 
improbability of which, looking at the present state of our labour 
market, I consider very great? Let them exclude all valueless seams, 
and as it is a fact that 1 ton of good coal will do considerably more 
work than a similar quantity of inferior coal, this consideration 
ought to enter into their calculations as to the probable duration of 
our coal fields, although the last Commission seems to have entirely 
ignored this part of the subject, 

This part of the enquiry would not cost much either in time or 
money, the quality of the different coals being the only thing to as- 
certain, the measurement of the various seams being already calcu 
lated. Lastly, let them go carefully into the question as to the best 
means for reducing the high temperature of our deep mines, 

Let a premium be offered to the discoverer of any means by which 
our deep coals can be won at a remunerative price, and I believe (as 
the inventive genius of the nation is as high as it ever has been) that 
before very long a fairly correct guess might be made as to the pro- 
bable cost at which these deep coals may be worked. 

Let the Commissioners also go carefully into the whole question 
of colliery ventilation, for surely it is time something should be done 
in this direction, and Government should step in to stay, if possible, 
the enormous annual sacrifice of human life. 

All our recent and most disastrous accidents have been caused by 
explosions of gas in our deepest collieries, and I am persuaded that 
these will continue so long as the anomaly is allowed of our most 
fiery seams of coal (requiring the greatest care, and being worked 
with the most approved safety-lamps) being got by the use of gun- 
powder, The first hard and fast line laid down by Act of Parliament 
should be this, “That, in whatever seam of coal it would be danger- 
ous to work with naked lights, no gunpowder under any pretence 
whatever should be allowed to enter the mine.” 

If this be done, then, Sir, we shall have a report of great commer- 
cial value and of an entirely different character to the present one, 
which is only calculated to lull us into a false, and, I believe, most 
dangerous, security, MINING ENGINEER. 


EXPLOSIONS OF FIRE-DAMP IN COAL PITS, 


S1R,—Will you allow me to offer a suggestion in the Journal, which 
will, I think, greatly lessen the risk of explosions in coal pits? The 
draft to the upshaft, at at present constructed, does not act on the 
drives right and left of the main working, and it is in these rooms 
that impure air gathers and lodges, as there is no through draft to 
remove it. I wish, Sir, to suggest to those whom it may concern the 
following simple plan :—Let a 3 or 4 in, pipe be carried down the 
working shaft to the bottom or level of the workings, connecting 
with a hollow chamber of (say) 10 to 12 in. diameter, from which 
pipes (ordinary gas piping) of 1 in. diameter can be carried to all 
parts of the mine, and lengths added as the work advances, At every 
10 or 12 ft. an opening may be left of half-an-inch, carried down to 
the bottom of the run. At the top of the shaft the main pipe must 
be carried to and fitted under the boiler, which will cause a draft 
sufficient to draw the air from every run in the mine, and thus pre- 


vent the accumulation of the inflammable gas, which will be carried 
off as it is generated. 

I trust this crude explanation of the plan will be sufficiently clear, 
and that it will meet in some measure the requirements of the pre- 
sent urgent case.—Cheupside, London, Oct, 23, T. B. 





SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMOND FIELDS. 


S1r,—So little apparently is known in connection with these fields, 
and opinions are so diversified, that any direct information on them 
from impartial sources may prove acceptable, not the less so for being 
from one of your own craft, Having left Natal on May 24, in search 
of health and information, and gone 225 miles north of this district, 
along the Vaal, visiting all the fields by the way, no opportunity of 
gaining knowledge has been allowed to escape. By the time they 
are ended and Ireturn to Natal my travels will have been 1300 miles 
by land, and 450 miles by sea. The whole could have been completed 
within two months, slow from a European point of view, but it de- 
notes what existing facilities are, and these are likely to improve. 

This is written from within a stone’s throw of the spot on which 
stands the veritable house (Van Wyk’s) said to have been plastered 
with diamonds, a paragraph about which went the round of the home 
and colonial Press not long ago. Two small stones were, there is no 
doubt, picked out of the plaster on the outer wall,—a thing not to be 
wondered at, seeing that this farm and the two adjoining ones have 
proved the richest yet known. The Bultfontein diggings abut almost 
on to those of Dutoitspan, De Beer's; the third, being distant two 
miles only, All three, in fact, are adjacent each to the other, and on 
them are congregated about 15,000 whites (men, women, and children), 
with their native servants, Nearly all live under canvas; many in 
their wagons, which are commodious and answer all the purposes of 
eating and sleeping rooms, Stores and hotels are built of iron alone, 
or wood with iron roofs, and, being numerous, the whole forms a 
curious and interesting sight as seen in the bright sunlight. There 
is nothing else like itin South Africa, if in the world. Certainly 
nothing like it exists anywhere connected with the search for dia- 
monds. These diggings are about 12 miles off any river, the work 
being confined to dry siftings. The first diamonds were obtained on 
and immediately belowthe surface. Atpresentthey are found largely 
to a depth of 16 feet, or even still deeper. This morning a stone of 
124 carats has been unearthed—probab'y not worth more, however, 
on the spot than 2000/., being of very irregular shape. 

The other diggings are all within carting distance of water, princi- 
pally on the Vaal River, which will be found on the maps as forming 
a junction with the Orange River in about lat, 29°05 N., long. 24:10 E., 
on soil claimed by the Free State and South African Republics, 
In all some seventeen river spots have been worked, with varying 
success, but they are being gradually deserted for the neighbourhood 
of Dutoitspan, where the work is much lighter. There you merely 
mark out a claim 30 ft, square, and, after loosening it with pick and 
shovel, bucket out the stuff, sifting and sorting onthe claim. Atthe 
river the stony nature of the ground entails greater manual exertion, 
and at Pniel large boulders have to be displaced. Besides which, 
you have either to cart the water from the river to the claim, or the 
diamondiferous stuff to the river. I will not occupy your valuable 
space by entering upon the geology and interesting formation of these 
fields, the more so as Mr, Tobia, who recently left this place, will on 
his return enlighten the public thereon. He has with him what some 
hold to be a specimen of the diamond in its matrix—as yet, how- 
ever, &® moot point. It may be briefly described as a number of dia- 
monds, white and coloured, cemented together en masse, Under the 
microscope it is most lustrous, and, no doubt, affords great scope for 
scientific investigation. Mr. Streeter, of 37, Conduit-street, Bond- 
street, will be bappy to show it to any of your readers desirous of 
seeing this unique formation. 

What more interests the general reader is whether diamond dig- 
ging will pay, and the readiest mode of getting to the fields, I pur- 
pose giving a few practical facts, leaving the reader to draw his own 
conclusions, First, then, asto prospects, My own conclusion is that 
as yet anyone without means to take him home again in the event 
of failure ought not tocome here. Not but that there are diamonds 
sufficient, for I believe, judging from personal observation, there are 
fields still undeveloped that will afford work for any number of years 
to come, and that diamond digging will before long become an esta- 
blished industry, as gold mining now is in Australia and California, 
But, unlike gold, diamond digging at present is a huge lottery. To 
one prize there are many blanks, This it is renders the occupation 
less generally seductive, and accounts for so few entering into it com- 
pared with the other. Inalluvial gold digging, once on a given field 
& man can reasonably anticipate that a day’s work will yield an ave- 
rage day’s pay. Notsohere. At the same time, a diamond digger, 
working steadily on, stands a very good chance of being successful in 
the long run, exceptions (many though they be) to the contrary note 
withstanding. One case, that of three brothers of my acquaintance, 
working separately, but in close proximity te one another, will best il- 
lustrate what I wish to convey. One, the youngest, yet, if anything, 
the most persevering of the three, who generally had five natives 
working under his direction, realised but 12/, worth of diamonds; the 
other two some 2000/, each, all after twelve months’ steady work, 
Within the last few days, however, the youngster’s luck would appear 
to have changed for the better. He has had a good find or two, 
Many there are, Iam bound to state, who after 12 months’ labour 
have got but little by it. Some of these—not, however, all—for 
obvious reasons, would fail in any undertaking they entered into 
with their present proclivities, A man of unsteady habits, or unable 
to “rough it,” ought to be the last tocome here. Above all, no one 
should be persuaded to throw up remunerative occupation of any 
kind, especially if permanent. One who is robust and can afford it, 
persevering, seeking occupation, or determined on trying to better 
himself elsewhere, may fairly take hischance. If he fail of success 
he will, at all events, have enjoyed a pleasant cruise in other respects, 
The thorough change will do his health no harm (quite the reverse 
in my own case, for I am as strong again as when I left home), and 
if his head only be screwed on the right way he cannot fail to gain 
valuable experience, and all at a moderate outlay, Just now those 
who have exhausted their own resources can, if of good character, 
obtain employment, tools, and food, together with a fair share in the 
finds they may individually make. Men coming here require to have 
their bump of determination fairly developed, and parties of two 
three, or not exceeding four are found to work best together. At pre- 
sent native labour is not very reliable, but, such as it is, may occa- 
sionally be picked up at 20s, to 303, and rations per month, Some 
few favoured new comers, via Natal, there obtained Zulus—by far 
the pick of the native tribes—to accompany them to the fields to work 

Living at the fields is by no means out of the way. Breadmeal 
varies from 25s, to 45s, per 180 Ibs, (1 $d. to 3d. perlb.), English money 
and weight, according to the season. Beef and mutton of good 
quality are brought round to our tent (at De Beer's, by far the plea- 
santest of the camps, to my fancy) daily, the price being 3d. per lb 
In fact, most necessaries, whether food or clothing, are in good 
supply, and obtainable at reasonable cost. The hotels and boarding. 
tents charge 20s, to 25s, per week, exclusive, of course, of liquors, 
The scarcity of water in this dry season is the great drawback 
Sunday is the only day on which “tubbing” isgeneral, Itis not alto. 
gether the price, 3-1. per bucket, but the distance water has to be 
fetched which, if you have no native, is the difficulty, One party 
with more money than energy is credited with having tried a bath 
composed of soda water. I do not, however, vouch for thisasa fact, 
though I think it very likely to be a true bill, Vegetables as yetare 
scarce and dear, so also is fuel. 

Both light and heavier clothing are required, the summer (the 
rainy season) being as hot as the winter (or dry season, more appro- 
priately) is cold. It is now the dry season, and the days are plea. 
saptly warm. Once the sun is down the air is often intensely cold 
We have but little twilight. Boisterous winds disagreeably put a 
stop to all outdoor work for several hours cocasionally. Nor do wa 
find some indoor work—writing in one’s tent, for instance—at such 
times the pleasantest occupationin life. Neither after the rains and 
heat set in, say between November and Maroh, is the sojourn so plea- 
sant as now, Fever and dysentery sometimes occur then, Still many 





people hang on to the work all the year round, This shows, at any 
rate, that it has something very fascinating about it, For the life is 
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necessarily a rough one atthe best, and although several lady acquaint- 
ances of mine vow they enjoy it, others, fresh from Europe especially, 
must be prepared to find everything utterly unlike home. 

The question as to routes must stand over until my arrival on the 
coast, when I shall be enabled to speak of them froin further actual 
experience. In the interim allow me to remain, faithfully yours, 


R,. VAUSE 
Dutoitspan, July 21, (Of Robinson and Vause, Natal Mercury). 

P.S.—Having changed my plans since the above accounts for being 
the bearer of my own letter thus far. Later reports are confirma- 
tory of what precedes, large finds continuing to be made daily. Just 
as I embarked at Cape Town on September 5, my friend Mr. Ross 
showed me advices he had that day received of several stones, 30 to 
60 carats, and smaller, having been found on the farm of one Prieska, 
on the banks of the Orange River, in the Victoria West district, 
100 miles below Hopetown. They are also reported to have been got 
at Renshoogh, 20 miles higher up the Orange River. These being in 
the Cape colony proper the line on which diamonds exist is extend- 
ing. These are the first finds worth mentioning that have been re- 
ported so far down as the Orange River. The nearest point to the 
Cape colony where I myself saw any finds was at Jagerafontein, 
about five miles from Fauresmith, in the Free State, where the for- 
mation is quite different to that of the other fields. I obtained there 
and at Koffefontein some good garnetiferous specimens. My son, 
writing from De Beer's, reports a new rush there the day after I left, 
which has yielded handsomely. 

Havihg promised youa report on routes to the fields, I maystate that 
from Natal I went by a private omnibus (light spring wagon), with 
a team of eight mules and horses, to Bloemfontein, capital of the 
Orange Free State Republic, 397 miles, in 11 days, including two 
days’ rest by the way. Such a conveyance, however, was then quite 
exceptional, ox-wagons being as yet the ordinary mode of travelling. 
There are hotels most of the way—in Natal every few miles, From 
Bloemfontein to Duteitspan (104 miles) I proceeded by post cart in 
26 hours, From Durban to the fields direct, about 480 miles, by ox- 
wagon, ordinarily occupies, with the grass in fair order, about three 
weeks ; fare, 5/. and upwards, according to the requirements of the 
traveller. Between Durban and Maritzburg, in Natal, 54 miles, two 
four-horse omnibuses run daily. In lighttravelling order you may buy 
or hire a horse and ride to Harrismith (153 miles from Maritazburg), 
and there take post-cart for the fields ; total distance about 500 miles, 
which would occupy at present tendays, It is however more labori- 
ous, the carts travelling night and day. The time stated allows for 
two days’ detention at Bloemfontein. Though slower, ox-wagon tra- 
velling is easier. You enjoy the fine scenery and have good sport all 
the way, game of all kinds being abundant, The wagon is your home 
on the road, and may be made tolerably comfortable. From the 
fields I returned to Port Elizabeth (Algoa Bay), about 480 miles, by 
passenger-cart, which is a covered conveyance drawn by four horses ; 
through fare 142. 15s, The usual time occupied is seven days, but 
owing to the wretched condition of the horses at Free State End we 
were thirteen days on the road. They are now, however, again per- 
forming the journey in half that time. The scenery on this line is 
also fine ; the Katberg Pass (6000 feet) magnificent, There are 
hotels or sleeping accommodation all the way. 

There is another route by the Transport Company’s light spring 
wagons and eight horses or mules running weekly between Cape Town 
and the fields (650 miles to Pniel), fare 127, 123,, which occupies seven 
to nine days, according to the weather. The scenery is exceedingly 
diversified, and there are hotels or sleeping accommodation the whole 
way. A mule wagon (without spriugs) also runs weekly between 
Cape Town and the fields, occupying from 14 to 21 days, fare about 97, 

To those by steamer from England, with whom time and creature 
comforts are a consideration, Cape Town, of the three routes, unmis- 
takably offers the greatest facilities, Afterthat Port Elizabeth (Algoa 
Bay). To others, studying economy, who desire a healthy trip, and 
are fond of a variety of scenery and good sport, Natal will, undoubt- 
edly, commenditself. Steam or sailing vessels from London to Durban 
thence by the mode above indicated, will fully meet their requirements, 
especially where the conveyance of baggage is an object. All the fares 
quoted above are, of course, exclusive of food. Mr, Cobbe, the ori- 

inator of the Australian and New Zealand coaching traflic, when I 
eft Cape Town was on his way to the fields, with a view to starting 
stage coaches. He had not then decided on the best route, but efforts 
were being made to induce him to try Natal as well as the Cape. The 
coaches had already reached Algoa Bay. A post-cart is talked of 
between Maritzburg and Harrismith, which would be the forerunner 
of a conveyance right through to the fields, if started. 

It will give me pleasure if, before returning, I can afford any other 
information, Letters can be addressed to me, care of George Street, 
Esq., 30, Cornhill, London, R, VAUSE, 


WITH WHAT ARE THE STRATA ABOUT PRODUCTIVE 
COPPER LODES MINERALISED? 


S1r,—I beg you to allow me space for a few observations in reply 
to “ Aurora’s’’ comments on the letters which have appeared on the 
above subject, but more especially in respect of the extract taken 
from my letter, Iwas not aware of having given my “ opinion” on 
the matter in my letter of Oct. 14. I simply criticised the treatment 
of the subject by Mr. Williams as being vague and unscientific, and 
more of a character that evaded than one tending to explain the sub- 
ject in question. My chief object was to put this important subject 
into proper form for eliciting well-ascertained facts in the case, as 
is evinced by the interrogatives throughout my letter, and therefrom 
deducing, as far as possible, accurate conclusions, It does not ap- 
pear, however, that my remarks have been comprehended in that 
view by “ Aurora,” else “ Borealis” would have thrown more light 
on the composition of the strata, enclosing some particular lode of 
copper, iron, or lead. I did not say in my letter “if Mr. Williams’ 
assumption be correct ;” but, quoting from memory, I said—“ If the 
lode derives its elements from the strata by which it is bounded we 
might, according to Mr. Williams, as well work the strata as the 
lode?” This I think is a conclusivn unavoidable if we assume the 
lode to drrive its elements from the bounding strata, because, upon 
the argument of “ Aurora,” the strata is so much greater in bulk 
than the lode, in comparison ; but, by a wonderful disjunctive phrase, 
“ Aurora” arrives at an opposite conclusion, and says “ that the ele- 
ments must exist in such infinitesimally small quantities, and bear 
such a small proportion to the containing strata that it would never 
pay to work the strata.” Certainly not, for the very reason given in 
my letter of the 14th inst., viz.—the strata and lode are both diffe- 
ent in element and chemical composition or combination, and de- 
posits of metallic oxides or sulphides require such specific condi- 
tions for their existence as is clearly indicated by the very wide dis. 
tinction of “strata” and “lode.” Science assumes nothing; it sim- 
ply ascertains facts which connect just conclusions, and it is for that 
object alone that I have replied to any letter on the subject. I should 
be glad to see mining more scientifically performed, but so long as 
we have to be humbugged by mere assertion and the most vague and 
unqualified terms of expression we shall never attain that object. 
MINING ENGINEER, 


WITH WHAT ARE THE STRATA ABOUT PRODUCTIVE 
COPPER LODES MINERALISED? 


§1r,—When I wrote the few remarks which you so kindly pub- 
lished in the Supplement to the Journal of Oct. 7, in support of Mr. 
Payne's idea as to the great desirability of a more scientific training 
for our mining captains, I had no idea of being pounced upon by a 

rofessed mining engineer, the mere sound of whose title makes me 
feel utterly unequal to the task he has imposed upon me, although 
if Mr, “ Engineer” would fairly read my letter he would at once see 
that I did not set myself up as an instructor, but only joined in de- 
ploring the ignorance of the class to which I have the honour, or dis- 
grace, tobelong. But from the tone of Mr. “ Engineer's” letter it is 
clear he intended to ruthlessly snuff me out as a pretender, and had 
I the hardihood to publicly discuss such a scientific subject with such 
a learned man he would probably do so yet, but while I flicker in the 
socket of my presumption I ask to be allowed to say a few words to 
Mr. “ Engineer.” 
: Now, Sir, your charge of vagueness I will not deny, and if I may 
judge of your qualification by the amount of intelligence displayed 
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in your communications, there seems a bare possibility of your being 
further instructed as mining engineer. You charge me with inferr- 
ing that the matter which constitutes the lode must have been, or 
still is, of the same nature as the bounding strata. I accept this 
position, and will endeavour to show, as shortly aud clearly as I can, 
that it is not only so, but that it cannot be otherwise, Isuppose, as 
a miving engineer, you are aware that the principal elementary sub- 
stances entering into the composition of the crystalline rocks are as 
follows—silica, alumina, magnesia, potash, soda, lime, iron, man- 
ganese, fluoric and boracic acid, oxygen and hydrogen, carbonic acid, 
sulphuric acid, muriatic acid, nitric acid, and water ; and that silica 
forms quartz; silica alumina, lime, potash and soda, felspar; silica 
alumina, potash, and iron, mica; silica alumina, manganese, and 
iron, chlorite; silica manganese and potash, talc; silica, alumina, 
manganese, lime and iron, hornblende; silica alumina, manganese, 
potash and iron, schorl; lime and carbonic acid, carbonate of lime, 
lime and fluoric acid, fluor-spar; lime and sulphuric acid, sulphate 
of lime. Besides these, it has been proved that there are dissemi- 
nated in the crystalline rocks in their state of saturation all the known 
minerals, and these may be compounds, of which hydrogen forms a 
part. Now, Sir, will you dispute this? while I defy you to point outa 
single mineral vein which differs entirely (your own words) in its 
chemical elements and constitution from the strata, The modus ope- 
randi by which the Great Power who formed these several elements, 
and again transformed them in his great laboratory of Nature, until 
the mineral is completely suited to our use, is a subject too vast for 
my capacity, and for that of most of my class, and hence the great 
desirability of a more scientific training for our future mining men. 
In answering Mr, Payne’s question relative to sulphur in strata, 
and the production of copper, I advanced an opinion—that the pre- 
sence of arsenic in such a lode is a sign of its decay. I mention 
that opinion, based upon certain evidence brought under my notice ; 
but Mr. “ Engineer” states that arsenic does not enter into the com- 
position of copper. Did that gentleman never see or hear of arsenical 
copper composed thus—copper, 44 ; arsenic, 11; iron, 14 ; sulphur, 21; 
silica, 5?—Goginan, Oct. 19. RICHARD WILLIAMS, 


RESOURCES OF INDIA, WURRORA COAL, 


Srr,—Under the heading “Correspondence,” in the Journal of 
August 25, you did me the favour of inserting a letter on the ‘* Mayo 
Colliery,” in which I mentioned that a seam of coal had been struck 
at Wurrora, 26 miles nearer to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
than the Mayo Colliery, and I then stated that I had no doubt that 
the use of the coal from both these places would be very instrumental 
in reducing the working expenses of that railway ; and I am glad to 
find that a specimen of the Wurrora coal, brought up by the steam- 
borer, of about 3 or 4 in. cube, proved on analysis to be superior to 
the Mayo coal, in fact, about 30 per cent. better and more valuable ; 
but as the coals of this part seem more or less variable, too much re- 
liance must not be placed on the analysis of the single specimen 
already made, but when the pit has reached the seam, which it is ex- 
pected very shortly to do, it will then be ascertained very satisfac- 
torily whether the average contents of the seam agree generally with 
the specimen analysed or not. 

It will be seen from the following analysis of a specimen of the 
coal from both pits, that the Wurrora coal contains a little more 
sulphur and three times as much ash as the Mayocoal ; but this latter 
substance will probably be found to vary in proportion, and the per- 
centage of ash may, perhaps, be less in future specimens of the 
Wurrora coal; but again, the Mayocoal contains, according to ana- 
lysis, 19°82 per cent. of water ; and as the water dries off the coal 
falls to pieces, whereas the Wurrora coal appears to have only 11°42 
per cent, of water in it:— 

ANALYSIS BY THE BOMBAY CHEMICAL ANALYSER. 
Description of test. Mayo. Wurrora, 
Specific gravity of the Coal ....cccccccccccccseccsoscee 1°25 covese LL 
Hygroscopic moisture, Per CODE. serccesccesecevesess 19°82 ceecee 11°42 
Coke, Per CONE, .ccccccccccccccccccsccccccsscccesccccccs 44°02 cecces 66°59 
Ash, POF CONE. cccccecccccccccccesccccccccccccescccse 531 ceccce 16°C9 
Bulphur, Per Cont. cccccccccorccccccccccesccccss cccce O'22*¥ .cccce 0°75" 
Approximate Calorific Value by Berthier’s Method :— 
Pounds of lead reduced by 1 Ib. of coal .......+++LbS, 13°86 .ee0e6 18°31 
Hence—Water raised from 32° to 212° by 1 Ib. of coal.. 31°41 cece 41°38 
Pounds of water evaporated from 212° by 1 lb. of coal 5°85 ...ee66 7°70 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway have received 1063 tons of 
Mayo pit coal at their Wurdah Station, and they burnt it in their lo- 
comotives in February and March last, chiefly on goods and mixed 
trains, having a load of from 200 to 240 tons, running between Bud- 
naira and Nagpore, a distance of 108 miles, with fire-bars placed 
2 in. apart; the consumption averaged 51 lbs. per mile, or about 
34 per cent, more than that of English coal burnt under similar cir- 
cumstances ; and [ hear that the head of the locomotive department 
was of opinion that, if the Wurdah station were put in connection 
with the pit by a line of rail, and the coal obtained at a reasonable 
rate, that the Nagpore branch could be worked entirely with it; and 
that if it could be supplied at (say) 30s, per ton, delivered at the rail- 
way, it would be 20 per cent. cheaper than English coal on the Nag- 
pore Extension, It has the drawback of throwing off a great deal of 
dust while burning, but the engine-drivers are becoming better satis- 
fied with it, The consumption of Raneegunge coal on the East Indian 
Railway averaged about 75 lbs, per mile, in October, 1869, while that 
of the Mopani coal, in the Nerbudda Valley, averaged 57 lbs, per 
mile ; so the Mayo coal will prove a valuable fuel, only consuming 
51 Ibs. per mile. A. ROMAINE WRAGGE, Licut.-Colonel, 

Old Chariton, Kent.—Journal of the Society of Arts, 

* The percentage unaccounted for is probably volatile matter.—A. R. W. 

GULCH MINING IN THE SWEETWATER MINES, 
WYOMING, U.S.—No, IL 


S1R,—It is now generally conceded that the gold found in placers, 
or gulches, is supplied by lodes or ledges, which either are in the 
immediate vicinity of the gulch, or which may cross it in their course 
—-in fact, many of our most valuable lodes have been discovered by 
prospecting by adit or levels from the gulches until the ledges have 
been disclosed ; it, therefore, arises that where there is a rich gulch 
mine or claim there must be near by a correspondingly rich lode ; 
this has been praotically illustrated by the mining operations of this 
country. Gold is found in nearly every gulch in the Sweetwater 
district, but as the attention of the miners has been more promi- 
nently directed towards quartz mining gold washing has been rather 
neglected. The most prominent gulches are the Cariso, Spring, 
Smith’s, Rock Creek, Yankee, Mealow, and the Strawberry, 

The Cariso gulch was the first discovered, and is supplied entirely 
from the wash of the Cariso and Young America ledges, both being 
the same lode, but divided by the gulch, and being different loca- 
tions ; this gulch is now worked out, it having paid as high as $100 
per day to the hand. 

Spring gulch is about two miles in length, and receives its gold 
from the Miners’ Delight ledge; its inclination is about 5°. This 
gulch has been worked since 1868, and is now being worked toa large 
extent. McGovern and Co, have realised as high as $350 per day to 
the hand, with only two sluice-heads of water, and up to the present 
time, even when worked with one ‘‘ tom,” it has never paid less than 
$12 per day to the hand. Nuggets of 6 ozs, have been taken from 
this gulch, and from 1 to 4-oz. nuggets are often found, 

Yankee and Mealow gulches run parallel to the foregoing, but are 
dry, so that a lack of water prevents their extensive working, al- 
though proved to be equally rich. 

Smith’s gulch is about five miles in length, and has been worked 
to a considerable extent, every claim paying between $4 and $10 per 
day to the hand ; nuggets are frequently found in this gulch. 

Rock Creek, upon which Atlantic City is built, is about eight miles 
in length, and has been extensively mined in the vicinity of the town, 
each claim producing from $10 to $12 per day to the hand, The 
gold byron this gulch is very coarse, and abounds in nuggets of from 

ozs, 

The Strawberry is a large dry patch. The prospectors have not as 
yet found any boundary to the pay streaks ; it pays from $5 to $20 
per day to the hand. A ditch, to cost $7000, is contemplated for 
this patch, and when completed it will prove a rich investment for 
those who control it. 

The cost of labour for gulch mining is $3 per day, the necessary 











sluice-boxes, picks, shovels, &¢,, for one claim, under limited manage- 


re) 
ment, costing only about $30, so that the owner of the claim is gure 
to realiss about $8 per day to the hand net. 

Although gulch mining has not been carried on to any great ex. 
tent here, yet it has been the means, so far, of establishing the loca. 
tion of many valuable mines, which is in itself an act of greater valug 
to the country than all the gold realised from them could possibly be, 





South Pass City, Sept. 7. M. 
AMERICAN MINING EXPERTS. 


S1r,—I have seen a letter, signed “ An Englishman,” in the Sup- 
lement to the Journal of Sept. 2. I admire his letter thus far, that 
the experts he defend (and justly, too) from the imputation of being 
attached to a body whose aim isto prevent, if possible, any mine being 
purchased except through its agency is, no doubt, a friend of his 
Thus far I quite agree with “ Englishman”—we should always de. 
fend our friends in their absence. It is a noble quality—and [ trust 
I possess it also; but business and, mining have nothing to do with 
friendship. 

“Englishman” appears to lay great stress on the fact that the ex. 
pert friend he defends was brought up at Freiberg. I believe, having 
had some experience in these matters, I am entitled to an opinion: 
therefore, allow me to inform “ Englishman” that I also graduated 
there, and know it to be a fact that some of the most dangerous 
class of experts employed over the American continent, as far south 
even as Chile, have been supplied from Freiberg. I speak from per. 
sonal observation of what I saw during seven years of practical 
mining and metallurgy in Chile, two in Peru, three in Mexico, and 
five in Spain, The youth that leaves Freiberg full of sicentific expe. 
rience is as self-sufficient when he turns out into the world as some 
of our Cornish practitioners—each believing firmly in his own in. 
fallibility. Now, the mines that “ Expert ” reported on in Utah are 
of such a nature that if he has not been in Spain, or where lime. 
stone formations exist (which I believe he has not), he never saw the 
class of ores before, except at Eureka, and can have no practical 
experience in them, for they do not exist at Freiberg or anywhere 
else in Germany, We'have lead in the limestone formations of North 
Wales and England, but these are galenas. 

I have alluded to these matters in my letters for some years back, 
A tin or copper miner cannot be turned suddenly into a cinnabar or 
any other class of miner, unless he has had special practice of the 
special metal he undertakes to work or report upon. Would you 
place a foreman who never saw anything but the Almaden Mines 
of Spain in charge of atin mine in Cornwall? If not, then, with 
equal reason, never employ mining engineers whose experience hag 
only been in one or two branches to report on a third or fourth of 
mining in which they have not had necessary practical experience, 

If “Expert,” had understood these limestone formations, how 
could he have given such an adverse report on the celebrated Emma 
Mine of Utah to the extent that “ Englishman” hlmself lost the 
placing of the Emma Mine on the English market. Itis well-known 
that since “ Expert” reported adversely on the Emma Mine it has 
produced about one and a-half million of dollars net profit. We 
have still to see whether the property reported on by “ Expert” at 
Bingham is as bad as he made it out; but this we do know, and it 
is now almost world-wide known, that the Emma Mine, which he re- 
ported adversely on, is one of the phenomena of the day. Judging 
by analogy, we certainly have reason to be hopeful of the Bingham 
property, At the same time that I have the highest opinion of Ame- 
rican experts in general, from their vast sphere of action and real 
practical notions and experience, “ Englishman” will allow me to 
state that I do not agree with him in claiming infallibility for only 
the two gentlemen he mentions so emphatically. I believe I know 
more than a dozen American experts personally already (though I 
have only been in the country five months) that I am contident are 
eminent men in their profession, but from conversations with them 
I find they claim as little infallibility in mining affairs as the writer 
does. In mining the more we see the less we know. 

HENRY SEWELL, 

Pacific Mining Company, Austin, Nevada, Sept. 30, 

P.S.—Mr. Jeremiah Miller has this moment called on me, and in- 
forms me that “ Expert” reported also adversely on the Mineral Hill 
property lately placed on the English market by Messrs, John Taylor 
and Sons, of London, 


UTAH MINING COMPANY, 


S1rR,—My attention has been called to a letter in the Supplement 
to last week’s Journal, signed ‘“ Henry Sewell,” and the suggestion is 
made that it requires my notice. Without stopping to enquire as to 
how Mr, Sewel becomes the special guardian of the “general public” 
as against the investing public, I proceed to deny his soft impeach 
ment of the motive or object of my. letter ; it is best done by a nar- 
rative of facts, towit. In May lasta gentleman, resident in London, 
knowing my intention of soon thereafter visiting Utah on mining 
matters, asked me to give him “my opinion of the Utah Company's 
mining property in Bingham Canon.”’ Not another word was added or pre- 
fixed on the subject. I did not then, nor do I now, know if has, or ever had, 
any ownership in theeuterprise. In the course of a couple of months thereafter 





Lexamined the mine, and at once wrote the letter referred to. I visited the 
mine asa stranger, and until after I had written my letter did not knowa 
single individual connected with tts management, on the ground or clsewhere, 
nor did anyone councected with it know me, so far as I know. After I had 


written the letter, Just as published, I made the acquaintance of Captain Nan- 
carrow and Mr, Bateman, and before mailing it paid another visit to the mine, 
With the object of adding to or subtracting from the letter. The second visit 
only confirmed my first impression, and the letter remained unaltered, even to, 
perhaps, a proper degree of carefulness in writingit. I had no idea as to what, 
if any, use was intended for the letter, as I did not know, personally or by cor- 
respoudence, any person connected with the company, nor do I now kuow a single 
shareholder thereof as such. I have not the pleasure of Mr. Sewell’s personal 
acquaintance, have never even seen him, nor until the appearance of his letter 
did I know that he has had in the past, or now has, anything to do with the 
Utah Company. Until after the letter was written I was in total ignorance of 
any particulars of the history of the organisation of the company, and, of 
course, knew nothing of any adverse reports upon the mines, ‘Thus much is 
submitted in explanation of the letter, in the hope that it will relieve it from 
Mr. Sewell’s imputation of collusion for “ buli’’ or “ bear’’ purposes. I wrote 
under the conviction that “truth wrongs no one.” I personally obtained facts 
and submitted them, with my conclusions or deductions therefrom, not expect- 
ing that they would ever reach beyond the knowledge of two persons. Escaping 
into notice, however, Mr. Sewoll raises his warning voice about “a reaction 
which could only cause a panic. Ostensibly that is the object of his communi. 
cation. The more I read his letter, however, the more does the idea get into 
my head tbat Mr. Sewell has a private grievance with the Utah Company, rather 
than a bona fide care of the public weal in view, and I must be permitted to ob- 
ject to the liberty he is taking by getting on my back, at least until wo are 
better acquainted. 

Mr. Sewell quotes from my letter this sentence—“ If within 12 months from 
this date that property does not prove to be worth ten times the value paid for 
it, am no judge,”’ as the reason of his warning. I did not intend by the sen- 
tence, nor do I think it susceptible of the construction, that the property would 
prove itself to the point named, unless it was vigorously worked, nor did I in- 
tend to convey the idea that it would absolutely yield the value named within 
the time specified. I wrote upon the presumption (because ignorant of the fact) 
that the company had ample working capital, and under the belief that unin- 
terrupted vigorous working would expose such a quantity and quality of ore as 
would amount in value to the sum named. I believe it yet, I assert it yet, I may 
do Mr, Sewell injustice by suggesting a motive other than the ostensible one for 
his letter, but I cannot escape such a conclusion, however I may desire to do s0, 
from a review of his letter. I tad simply written the facts about the property 
as they presented themselves to a not only disinterested party, but and entire 
stranger to the locality ; whereupon Mr. Sewell rushes to the front to prevent “a 
reaction which could only cause a panic.’’ How, by denying my statements ? 
No, for he says “* Mr. Altman’s report throughout does Justice to the property. 
I stated that, in my opinion, the company had valuable gold mines, which 1 be- 
lieved as soon as I saw the ores on the dump. I had not at the time of writing 
heard of such a thing, nor until the appearance of Mr. Sewell’s letter had | ever 
known the results of any assays of the ore from the mines. To prevent ‘* a re- 
a tion which could only causea panic,’ my suggestion of the presence of gold 
is driven through and clinched by Mr, Sewell, who submits the results of six 
assays that he had had made, which shows the average yleld to be in gold 
$605 84 cents. per ton, in silver $74 67 cents., and in lead 434% per cent. 

Then Mr. Sewell says, not, however, to prevent ** a re-action which could only 
produce a panio,”’ but, ‘* I am bound to vindicate myself publicly that until aa 
ample, &c. Ishallmyself have no faith in forthcoming dividends ; and adds, 
“ The large furnace now on the point of completion, which will smelt 70 tons per 
day, is undoubtedly a great step towards the foundation of futnre dividends, but 
four such furnaces must be built at once.” Let us look into this a little, even at 
the risk of bringing “‘ about a reaction which could only cause a panic.” The 
company possess a furnace already which has a capacity of at least 10 tons per 
day, which, with the new one—perhaps now running—givesa smelting capacity 
of 80 tons per day, which would be (say) 26% vous of bullion. The last selling 
rate, the paper inform us, was 291. per ton. Capt. Nancarrow s estimate of cost 
of production is 201. per ton, which leaves 191. net per ton, multiplied by 2675 tons 
dally product yives 500l., multiplied by 200 days of the 265 in a year, = Mg 
have 100,000l. Now, it is possible, whilst 100,000, net profit on a nomina —_ 
tal of 10,0002. may not inspire Mr. Sewell with ** any faith in forthcoming ~ 
dends,”’ that it is altogether probable that it will have a tendency to assist +. : 
“general public” in believing with Mr. Sewell that it “is agpantin Ay 9 — 
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ld only cause a panic” on the part of the * general public."’ 
action wet kindly informs them ** FOUR such furnaces MUST be built, which would 
yleid the net profit of 400,0001. per annum.” 

Attention Is directed to the fact that the foregoing figures show the capacity 
of the Utah Company’s mines to be equal to a gross yield of 832,0001 in 200 work- 
ing days, and this, with so much certainty, in Mr. Sewell’s opinion, that he con- 
siders t due to his good name before the ** general public” to votify them that 
be has advised the management of the existence of such maguificent posses- 
sions, and recommended the proper way of pntting their value into tangible 
shape. Attention is called to the further fact that mining can go on uninter- 
ruptedly all the year round; but, taking only five days out of each week for 
working, and we have 260 days tn each year, which would show a gross yield in 
one year of 1,031,600. ; and, with so much certaluty, in Mr. Sewe I's opinion, that 
he steps to the front and washes his hands of the sin of omission on the part of 
the management to put forth the necessary efforts to secure it; but Mr. Altman 
has, in his opinion, *‘allowed his better judgment to run away with him” in 
stating that the mines could be demonstrated to be worth 1,000,0U0l. after twelve 
months vigorous working. 

It must not be supposed that my object in being thus specific is to refute any 
of Mr. Sewell’s points, A knowledge of the facts makes it impossible so to do. 
Mr, Sewell’s well known reputation for close observation, keen analysis, and 
unfailing Judgment tn mining matters, renders anything he may have to say on 
snch subjects of unusual interest, and worthy all credence. The thought ob- 
trudes itself that he might with more propriety have quietly endeav: ured to in- 
spire the Utah managenicnt with theenthusiasm necessary to attempt, atleast, 
something beyond their present efforts to put their enterprise—where {t pro- 

rly belongs—in the front rank. Appreciating his feelings, and sbaring his 

nowledge of the facts in this case, I can easily understand his apparent impa- 
tlence and wounded sensibilities over his failure to have others take for granted 
what be so well knows of the wonderful wealth of Bingham’s Canon tn the pre- 
cious metals. I think I do not risk his contradiction in saying that it is des- 
tined to prove one of tho richest mining localities in the United States. 

London, Oct, 25. HENRY ALTMAN, 


THE UTAH MINING COMPANY, 


§rn,—I have carefully read a letter from Mr. H. Sewell on the 
Utah Mine, which appeared in the Supplement to the Mining Journal 
of last week, and am at a loss to see why the writer should take so 
much pains to show the shareholders and the general public that, in 
an important official capacity, he failed todo hisduty, 

It appears that previous to the purchase of the Utah Mine by the 
present company Mr. Sewell was officially employed to report on its 
capabilities and merits, aad on this report the mine was purchased. 
A few days after the dispatch of the report it appears, now, from Mr. 
Sewell’s letter, that he wrote privately to one of the directors, stating 
that, to ensure success, a large working capital should be embarked 
in the undertaking ; but he does not say in what way this capital 
should be spent. If this idea was an afterthought, or want of time 

revented him from embodying it in his report, surely an element to which Mr. 
Rowell, as it now appears, attached such vital importance, ought not to have 
been made the subject of a private communication to an individual director, but 
should have been forwarded to the board of directors in the form of a supple- 
mentary report. Mining, both at homeand abroad, ts becoming, more and more, 
an important and valuable branch of industry, and it is highly essential that pro- 
fessional inspectors should report most fully on all the points which they con- 
sider of importance to the success of the undertaking. 

Let us now take the facts at our disposal, and endeavour to see how far they 
are in accordance with Mr. Sewell’s present statements, The directors are men 
of large experience and excellent position {a mining affairs, and are belleved to 
be quite capable of bringing an undertaking of this kind to a successful issue. 
Tho total capital of the company is 10°,000/,, and its working capital—which 
compares favourably with that of the best mining companies—is believed to be 
quite sufficient for all the purposes for which the company was formed—simply 
t: mine their property and smelttheores. ‘To hastily multiply these operations, 
or toadd to them other operations apart from the original intention of the com- 
pany, would, doubtless, involve a large expenditure of capital, and would also, 
probably, multiply the risks out of proportion to the expenditure, The object of the 
company is, or ought to be, to carry out its original intentions with vigour, pru- 
dence, and caution, and not to rush with reckless haste into a large expendl- 
ture of money, and bring upon itself cause for future repentance at leisure. Im- 
provements ip, and additions to, the working of the mine should be introduced 
as experience may, from time to time, prove to be necessary. The working of 
the mine up to this time appears to have been good. The reports from the ma- 
nager state that the old furnace has been working well, and the new furnace— 
which is calculated to be of double the capacity of the old one—has probably 
been started by this time. 

In the Mining Journal of Sept. 9 a telegram from the manager states that 
the old furnace produced, tn the previous week, bullion of the value of 7851. 8s., 
the assay value of the bullion being about 351. per ton, or 41. per ton higher than 
the vendor’s estimate. When the new furnace, therefore, 1s fairly at work the 
weekly returns may reasonably be expected to amount to 2355/1. Dividing this 
amount by two, we may assume that the weekly net profits will be 11771. for 46 
weeks, or 50 per cent. on the entire capital of the company. If we deduct from 
this amount 25 per cent., aud bring the assay value of the bullion down to about 
271, per ton, or 41. per ton lower than the vendor’s estimate, we shall find that 
the same rate of production will give about 40 per cent. net profit on the entire 
capital of the company. s 

r. Altman in his report, which appeared in the Mining Journal of Sept. 9, 
says of the Utah Mine :— 

“IT have seen many mines, and I have concluded that it would be difficult to 
overstate the value of the property now owned by the Utah Company. The 
mine is so situated that the only difference between delivering 1000 tons and 
100 tons daily is one of men employed. Again, 12 months hence will lessen the 
smelting cost 50 percent. . . . Thesmelting-worksare located at the mouth 
of the mine, so to speak, and the ores areliandled butonce. . . . The vein is 
opened for several hundred feet . . . and the orescan be mined as easily as 
bituminous coal. Work can proceed uninterruptedly all the year round, so far 
as climate is concerned.”’ 

Mr. Altman then goes on to say— 

“IT have thus far spoken of the affair as a silver mine, and of the property the 
company purchased as such. I now mention what may not be known to the pur- 
chasers, and what I strongly suspect has not until recently crept into the minds 
of the sellers—that the thing is going to prove immensely rich as a gold mine 
iu addition.” 

Mr. Sewell, in his letter, says—‘‘ Mr. Altman’s report throughout does jus- 
tico to the property.’’ He further says—* I agree with that portion of Mr, Alt- 
man’s report that if the company were to pay attention to their gold ledges the 
results would be most satisfactory. . . . but as these ores in general contain 
little or no lead, and a great deal of quartz matrix, they cannot bo worked in 
the furnace, but must be miiled separately. Undoubtedly some of the lead con- 
tains fabulous amounts of gold, but the greater bulk contaiued Loo much gangue 
to be thrown In with the lead orcs,’’ 

Mr, Sewell then gives assays of six samples of these ores, which were carefully 
made for him by Mr, J. B. Meader, of Salt Lake City. 

Tho average assay value per ton of 2000 Ibe., of all the samples, 1s as follows :— 

Lead, 43 per cent. (no value given) ; 
Silver, of the value of 151. ; and 
Gold, of the value of 1211. 

The lowest sample of ore contained nothing but a trace of silver and gold, 
and the highest contained to the ton of 2000 lbs.— 

Lead, 56 per cent. (no value given) ; 
Silver, of the value of 511.; and 
Gold, of the value of 7251. 

The directors are thoroughly alive to the great importance of the recent dis- 
coverles of gold, and will, doubtless, take all necessary steps to develope this va- 
luable addition to their already valuable property; and Mr, Sewell need not 
fear that letters published without the writers’ names will have any serious 
effect on the public mind, only in so far as they contain statements which can 
@asily be verified.—Oct. 26. A.D. 

P.S.—On a re-perusal of Mr. Sewell’s letter, I notice that I have not alluded to 
his concluding sentence, which is equally applicable to the other side of the 
question, Mr. Sewell says that ** the manager is in the predicament of a mule 
out camping with his master, a lasso round his neck, and can only grass at a 
short distance from the stake—forced to contract his operations to the length of 
the rope im upon him by the Utah Company.’’ Suppose we carry this 
simile a little farther, and say that with an unlimited length of rope the mule 
would rege | entangle, or even hang, himself, leaving his riderless master 
with a long wearisome journey before him.—A. D, 


oe 


THE UTAH MINE, AND Mr. SEWELL. 

Sin,—Mr. Sewell’s letter, in the Supplement to last week’s Journal, does not 
appear to me at allsatisfactory. On his own showing, he sends one report in- 
tended for general circulation, and a day or two later another of a somewhat 
different character to oneof the directors, Is not this double dealing? Leaving 
aside other points in the letter which provoke strong comment, observe this spe- 
cimen of an ** experienced” mining expert’s method of calculation. In his first 
report he states that the present small furnace will make a profit of 15,(00l., or, 
with great care, perhaps 20,00ul. per annum. He also now states that the new 
furnace just being completed will smelt 70 tons daily, which Is at least treble 
the capacity of the smaller one: the two together will thus, in his opinion, make 
& yearly profit of 60 or 80 per cent. on the entire capital of the company, and 
yet, says he, a much larger capital is required to work the mines profitably. Of 
Course, men’s notions of profit differ considerably, and Mr. Sewell may be an 
Israelite for aught I know; but most of us, I think, will be very content. with 
the modest percentage named. But, Sir, the Utah Mine is now speaking for 
itself, and, happily, we are independent of all such criticism, While Mr. Sewell 
speculates we prefer to judge by the satisfactory results. SCRUTATOR. 





THE UTAH SILVER MINES, 

Sin,—The letter of Mr. Sewell, in the Supplement to last weck’s Journal, has 
given me much satisfaction. Setting aside all that part of it pertaining to the 
unpleasant feeling it is well known he entertains towards the management here, 
and looking at it from an investors’ point of view, there is much to be pleased 
with. I should not have troubled you with a commuuication had I not thought 
it as well to mention this much, forI really am not conversant enough with 
mining matters in this country to be a judge of the value Mr. Sewell’s opinion 
obtains in mining circles. Mr. Altman, whom Mr. Sewell quotes as having said 
h that in 12 months the mine will be worth ten times the value paid for it, I do 
kappa to know, and can testify as to his integrity and ability, as well as to his 

uowledge of the Utah mining districts, he being a native of the States. 
ry I wished particularly to draw attention to was the favourable opinion 

t. Sewell cannot help expressing of the property itself. He says—‘* With ade- 
quate working capital, and a metallurgist (may I presume himself?) at the 
} ks, he has not the least doubt as tofuturedividends,”’ He then refers to the 
yy furnace, which is now on the point of completion, and will smelt 70 tons 
npg This furnace, then, alone would give upon the lowest computation 

,°00). per annum profit, a sum quite sufficient to pay good dividends, and to 


provide, at the same time, adequate capital for the erection of any further num- 
ber of furnaces for increasing profits. 

Surely this ts satisfactory to the shareholders, and it is enough for them to 
bear these polnts in view. The assays of ores as given by Mr. Sewell are extra- 
ordinarily encouraging, yielding in one instance gold and silver per ton worth 
777L., besides 56 per ceut, of lead; (say) total value 7901, per ton. 

London, Oct. 26, A SHAREHOLDER, 


THE UTAH MINING COMPANY. 

Srr,—Having read in the Supplement to last week’s Journal a letterfrom Mr. 
Henry Sewell on this mine, I was exceedingly puzzled to learn its drift. Mr. 
Seweil’s expressed object for writing was that “ he felt bound to vindicate him- 
self,’ and the reason he assigned for publicly taking up the cudgel in his own 
defence was that he had written, without effect, to one of the directors of the 
company, pointing out that the capital of the company was“ too puny” for so 
vast an undertaking. Being interested to no inconsiderable extent I applied to 
the secretary of the company, Mr. W. J. Lavington, wishing to know how it 
was that such information had been withheld from the sharcholders, I was 
not a little surprised on being informed that the directors one and all distinctly 
dented that Mr, Sewell had ever made a communication of the kind to them, 

After this Mr. Sewell’s twice-repeated’ statement that Mr. P. A. Eagle was 
thesecretary of the company, although he has constantly been under the orders 
of the directors, throuch thelr secretary, Mr.W. J. Lavington, considerably shock 
my faith in the gentlemen, while tt gave a little insight fn o the animus of the 
entire communication. Can tt really be true, as I have heard, that Mr. Sewell's 
complaint agalnst the company Is that of a disappointed man? All I can say 
is, that ifa superintendent of the smelting department Is required, let us have 
the best man we can get, and if Mr. Sewell’s antecedents on enqulry are not 
impeached let us have him by all means. 

Tt is a little unfair to the directors, whoare men of well-known Integrity, that 
they should be open to such attacks when it is admitted on all sides they are 
doing all that can be desired for the benefit of the company. I remember well 
that the furnace now erecting was ordered upon a capacity of double that of 
one of three at first recommended on the expressed opinion of M. Sewell iu fa- 
vour of such a course, 

It is, after all, hardly worth discussing, for this new furnace ts reported by 
telegram to be nearly ready. Mr. Sewell, in his letter, says it will smelt 70 tons 
per day, which any sensible person, capable of making the slightest computa- 
tion, can see will give extraordinary profits, and leave a margin sufficient to 
pay for as many more furnaces as even that captious gentleman can wish for, 

ONE INTERESTED, 








PRACTICAL MINING—TRIBUTERS’ ORE, 


S1r,—How does your correspondent, “Average Stater,” arrive at 
6} produce for the parcel referred to in the Supplement to last week’s 
Journal? Did I not say the produce was 6? I do not understand 
what he means by saying my system is to deduct 1s. per unit, and 
afterwards to deduct poundage also. If he would refer to Rickards’ 
“ Miners’ Manual,” p. 29, he will find the method of using Mr, Jehu 
Hitchins’ tables explained ; and to the best of my knowledge the 
calculations of the parcels in question are based upon the same 
principles, 

Since writing to you my last I have had the opinions of two emi- 
nent Cornish assay masters on the subject, and both of them affirm 
that Mr. J. Hitchins’ tables “are of no practical use.” I should very 
much like to know who is right in the matter, B, S. 

Oct, 24, 





THE NORTH HENDRE MINE, 


Srr,—I was glad to see the report of this mine appear in the Sup- 
plement to last week’s Journal, as it may tend to remove the false 
notion from many minds that the mines of North Wales have been 
exhausted long ago. I have visited the mine, to satisfy curiosity, 
and I was much pleased to see the large deposits of lead ore of which 
Mr. Eddy speaks in his report. This is an instance of what can be 
done in mining by having good practical judgment connected with 
the management. While in the neighbourhood I was informed that 
the success which has attended the North Hendre Mine is entirely 
due to the mining skill and perseverance of Captain John Lloyd. 
‘Honour to whom honour is due” ought to be our motto in mining, 
and if this were the case more frequently we should hear less of 
failures inexploring mineral property, I think many will agree with 
me in saying that a vast amount of money is wasted and a great deal 
of mineral property is condemned from no other cause than that of 
stupid management. We need intelligent, sensible men, of good 
practical judgment, to manage our mines, and not those who seek 
office merely to carry out some foolish scheme to satisfy a curious 
fancy. This consideration seems to have been matured in the minds 
of many, and it is to be hoped that practical mining talent will re- 
ceive the encouragement of all shareholders and directors of mining 
companies, PLUMBUM, 


NORTH HENDRE LEAD MINING COMPANY. 


§1R,—In the report of the general meeting of this company, pub- 
lished in the Supplement to last week's Journal, Iam represented to 
say—“ He felt very confident the mine would produce at the least 
100 tons per month when the new shaft was down at proportionately 
less cost than in any other mines in Wales.” Whoeversent you the 
report of the meeting ought to have said 100 tons per month at the least for 
the year 1872, with excellent prospects of increase, with development to equal 
the Great Hendre, which is reported to have raised 700 tons per month, at a cost 
of about 10s. per ton, as North Hendre is in the same measures, and has already 
proved richer in the same belt of limestone than its neighbour, Great Hendre. 

Mr. Walter Eddy, if I mistake not, will bear me out in saying that there is 
not {nany minein Wales, not excepting the great Montgomeryshire mines, a finer 
and richer deposit of ore in any one level driven under similar circumstances 
than {s now to be seen in North Hendre. In the face of these facts 100 tons per 
month for such a mine as North Hendre must appear a contradiction to all men 
of mining experience, 

As to cost of production, that, after all, is the grand secret of mining, like all 
other branches of industry. North Lendre will leave a surplus profit, after 
paying all expenses, including royalty of 101. per ton, so that su small a raising 
as 100 tons per month—assuming the prices of lead ore as at present—1200 tons, 
will leave 12,000/, to he divided annually upon a nomiual capital of 30,0001,, but 
real capital, upon which dividends are payable, of only 21,859/. 58. The inser- 
tion of this note may throw a little light upon an apparent discrepancy, the 
favour of your insertion in the next issue will much oblige. 

Festiniog, Oct, 23, 


os 





URIAS BROMLEY. 


EAST LLANGYNOG MINE. 

S1r,—I beg to trouble you again with some remarks upon the above mining 
report, in reply to a letter which appeared in the Supplement to last week’s 
Journal, signed ‘* J. Taylor,’ which I cannot allow to pass unnoticed. We have 
an old sayiug among us miners that when a man is driven into a corner he must 
get out of it the best way he can. Such is the case with the author of that re- 
port. ‘‘Miner’s” understanding is sufficiently clear to understand what he 
reads, and I again repeat that the agent’s report reads thus:—‘* In the No. 4 
level, on the south lode, we have reached the borer-hole.”” The word ** under”’ 
is not mentioned. What the agent meant to say and what he did say are two 
different things. I did not write out of malice or “ spleen ’’ against anyone, but 
for the information of the shareholders and the public at large. Mr. Taylor’s 
(who is managing director of the mine) defence of that report strengthens my 
information that Mr. Pascoe is not the real author of the report in question. 
Mr. Taylor fails to refute my statements—facts are stubborn things, Again, he 
informs your readers in his letter that *‘ they bad commenced rising under the 
winze, so as to connect one lode with the other,’”’ Hereis another blunder. Are 
we to understand that there are two lodes—one in the winze and another in the 
rise, and by communicating the winze and the rise together the two lodes will 
form a junction? If your readers are not ‘‘moody’’ (Query, ‘* boosy’’), and 
their understanding clear, I will explain to them the fact. The rise and the 
winze are on one and the same lode, With all the “‘ science” that is brought to 
bear on the working of the mine, I am prepared yet to prove there are opera- 
tions carried on at a waste of the company’s money. The shareholders will be 
able to judge for themselves in reference to the ‘* economical’’ part when the 
accounts are brought forward at their next general meeting. MINER, 


WHEAL VINCENT. 

S1r,—Seldom has there been such an excitement in this district about the 
shares of any mine as there has been during the past weck respecting Wheal 
Vincent, This mine was introduced but a few wecks since, taken up by a few 
well-known men of the district, with Mr, E. Nicolls, solicitor, Callington, as 
purser, and Capt. Thomas Odgers, agent. It is situated near the road leading 
from Launceston to Bodmin, in a district that will undoubtedly become in a 
little time exceedingly valuable. Great numbers of persons have becn on the 
mine—notably amongst them Capt. W. Skewis, of Tavistock, and Capt. Gregory, 
of Drake Walls, and they vaiue the lode very high for tin, which is of first-class 
quality. I have been informed that upwards of 3000 shares have been taken up 
this week—a great proportion by working miners, who have made It their busi- 
ness to examine the mine before purchasing. The agent seems quite certain of 
being able to make large profits very quickly. A miner, and an agent, not con- 
nected with the mine told me he believed in three months’ time they could make 
5001. a month profit from present appearances. Really I think our old palmy 
days in mining are beginning to return. Everywhere now the mines seem to be 
turning up large quantities of tin, and it is at a splendid price; and, though I 
have none to sell, my heart is so much in every kind of mining that | trust the 
price may continue favourable to the mines of this county. C. PENGILLY, 

Harrowbarrow, Oct, 25. 


(For remainder of Original Correspondence see to-day’s Journal.) 





IMPROVEMENTS IN LUBRICATORS,—The invention of Mr. JOSEPH 
MOoorE, of San Francisco, relates to lubricators of the kind in which the lubri- 
cant is displaced from a closed receptacle by water, due to the condensation of 
steam. The receptacle is arranged so that the steam never has access to it, the 
pipe or passage for leading the lubricant from the top to the part to be lubri- 
cated being formed with a siphon bend, which always contains some lubricant ; 
whilst there is in communication with the bottom of the receptacle a pipe or 





passage for the ingress of the water to displace the lubricant, and which is 
made to descend towards the receptacle, , , 





Meetings of Publig Gompanies, 


EBERHARDT AND AURORA MINING COMPANY, 


The following statements show the financial condition of this coms 
pany up to June 30:— 
REVENUE ACCOUNT, JUNE 3), 1871. 
Dr.—Disbursements in working miues, mills, &c. :— 











Eberhardt Min€.....e-cccccscceccsecccesess & 2,968 15 6 
AUPOFa .cccccccscccccccscccccccccseccessoss 3,172 6 7 
Ward Beecher.......++ 6,812 18 7 
Interaational Mill 13,703 11 11 
Oasis MIll...ceeseee 10,046 1 0 
Tramway expenses 17ll 6 0 
Office expenses ..e6 1,831 10 2 
Hauling account .... 2,666 18 0 
ASSAY CXPCNSCS .sccee 1,434 14 3 
Salaries account .. esceese§ 1,565 5 11 
Discount account .... seercese 92015 6 
‘Travelling expenses .. eeseeece 26519 6 
Insurance account .. eccccccee 1,539 16 8 
TAXOS .cccccccccccecs 815 1 9 
PUCIBUE coccccccsocecs :evcesencececesesesess 62110 1 
Office expenses (San Francisco) ..cccececees 21917 5 


Interest QCCOUNG .cccccccscece 
Phillpotts, 'l. (salary account) 


6 des £51,259 
Custom work .....0.000. . Hee 


6,521 16 8 

3u,294 9 7 
Total .ccccercccccccccvccscccccccccccoscecsecers £93,075 8 g 

Cai. BAO OF WATNOD: cnncveccsccccccceccecccesassse seereeees £07,914 19 0 
Premium on bar bullion 274 


erererrrerrerrerrr titi i terri rT) 36 





Stores on hand at date of purchase, and charge to mines ., 999 14 8 
Cash value of supplies on band June 30, 1871 seseceeseeseee 12,018 7 7 
Cost of hauling and mining 3375 tons of ore on bh June 30, 

1871, taken At $10 Per FON seccsesececcceeeceescesesesese 6,750 0 QO 


————— 
TOtal .sscecccvoceseresssecsccccseceessceseces # £38,075 8 Q 
MEMO.—The assay value of the 3375 tons of ore on 
hand June 30, 1871, was $52 33c¢. per ton, per certificate 

of Mr, ‘T, Phillpotts. 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT, JUNE 30, 1871. 
Dr.—Capital created—235,0001., in 23,500 shares of LOL. each. 
Capital subscribed—l1st issue, 15,000 shares £150,000 0 0 
— « ee « 10,000 
— « ee « 19,390 0 O-= £179,899 0 9 


£179,390 0 0 
55,610 0 0 
Total .e-cccccsccccese 23,500 -sevee £235,000 0 0 
Balance carried to balance-sheet, belug amount overpald 
ON CAPIEAl ACCOUNL. cocessccccersscccsecesecesevecsersces 3,635 6 9 


Reserved for vendors .ee.0-.. 5,561 4, 





GHEE siccansscinncssnnqnotiisstnteierebineen MME OR 
Cr. —Purchase of Eberhardt and Aurora Mines. £150,000 0 0 


Pald 1 Cash .ccoccccccccccccccccccccscssese 40,000 0 0 

5000 BALES secceccsovrecevereccesessecees 50,000 0 O= £90,000 0 O 
£90,000 0 0 

Balance due tO VOndOrs cecessseeevevveses 60,000 0 0 





—_—__— 


Total ..ccccccccseeceeseeeeees £150,000 0 0 






Purchase of Ward Beecher Mine. sccvcrcceserseese 10,000 0 O 
Payments on capital account— 

Tnternational Mill construction account,.’£ 51,024 6 9 

Vasilis MILL CONSEFUCLION .eccceseseceeesece 1,590 410 

Wire tramway ... 23,117 14 1 

Ward Beecher construction ..... 485 710 

Rval Cstate ACCOUDL seccee eoccereees 6,807 12 8 83,025 6 g 





Total cccccccerccccerccccesccscccvescccccccccce £183,085 6 9 
PROFIT AND Loss, JUNE 30, 1871. 
Dr.—Exchange account oon £2012 2 0 











Office and law EXPENSES ..sesecccesecesecesese 1196 15 11 
T. Phillpotts’ salary ACCOUNL .ecesececeseeese 950 0 O 
Salaries ccccccccccccccvecscccsesersccsccseses 31616 0 
Freight On BULVCr .sescecesececescceseccsesess 808 14 O= £4,874 711 


Balance Carried to balance-sheet sesesscoscseceseceseeseses 38,509 16 IL 
LT 
Total. ccoccccccccccccccsccccccccsccccccccoscsccs £48,886 4 10 
Cr.—Balance brought forward from revenue account, being net 
profit earned at mines to June 30, 1871 ..cecececesccveses £30,294 9 7 
Prem. on allotment of 1939 shares at 5l.each.. £9695 0 0 
















Profit on sale of ninths eoese 1991 3 O= 11,686 8 Q 
Transfer fees ...6. oo 23214 6 
Tnterest ACCOUNL .ese.seeeeee eococe 567 11 1 
Prem, on sale of 73 bars of sil ndon.. 603 6 8= 1,408312 3 


SS 
Total..ccccccccccccscccscccvecccsvescceccsveces £43,384 410 
BALANCE-SHEET, JUNE 30, 1871. 
DR.—BII18 PAYAble oeseserescccceceeccceesecccscssesessessesesess £12,000 0 0 
Aurora Consolidated Company . -£ 69010 2 
Seligman and Company, overdrawn account 6,719 4 2=— 740914 4 
Amount transferred fram profit and loss ACCOUNL ...eeeeeee 38,509 16 1L 





Total cocccccccccccccscccccccccccescccccccccccce £57,919 11 


CR. —Balance from Capital acCOUnt..cccccscccesccccssecescsecees & 3,000 6 
Cost of mining ore on dumps at mines ...... £ 6,750 







coun ww 


Supplies on hand—Cash value ...... 12,018 7 T= 18,768 7 
Office fUrMItUre cesecessceseces 102 6 
Bullion in transit, r 6,541 4 
Cash on deposit .. 

Cash at bankers.. 

PEtly CAB cocccccccccccccccccccccccccccoce 

Cash in hands Of AgOUb ...ecececececereeess 123 010» 28872 6 8 


Total ccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccocsccsoccce £07,9.9 IL § 
Examined with the books aud vouchers of the company, and found correct, 
JOUN HAMPTON HALE, SAMUEL SLATER, Auditors, 


SOUTH AURORA SILVER MINING COMPANY, 


The second general meeting of shareholders will be held at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate, on Wednesday next, when the directors’ 
report and statements of accounts will be submitted :— 

REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Silver bars sold in London ......0.+.£61,797 6 1 
Eberhardt and Aurora Contract...... 1,922 12 11 
Interest and disCOUnt....scccoesecees 173 14 8 
Transfer £003 ..rcccsccosccscccscccese 272 0 Oe £64,165 13 4 
Charges on bullion, including freight & 1,940 18 1 
Expenses at mine and mill .....ee0+6 40,3896 17 10 
HOME MANAGEMENE .esesessssceceeees 2,889 14 10 
Ore crushed ; silver yield per contra.. 860 7 2=— £46,087 17 11 


Leaving balance, profit ..seccccsesesesceess £18,077 15 5 
Of this amount of profit 50271, 13s, was appropriated to the payment of the first 
interim dividend, aud 10,0V0/, to the payment of the second interim dividend : 
leaving 30501, 28. 5d. undivided profit. The total available assets amount to 
66491, 43. lid., exclusive of mine, mill, plant, stores, and effects, 


The subjoined is an abstract of the directors’ report :— 

By the agreement for the purchase of the property the company were entitled 
to the profits from Sept. 1, 1870, and in the four months ending Dec. 31, 1870, the 
number of tons of ore treated was stated by the manager to be 4443 550:°2000 the 
oo result $159,822; the expenses $56,763'15, and the profit $103,058'85, The 

ret run of the mill in 1871 was from Jan. 16 to Feb. 19. During that time 
1706% tons of ore were treated, ylelding $56,202°47, or about $33 perton. The 
expenses for three months ending March 31 were stated by the manager at 
$45,852°99 ; the net result for the same time being $10,319 48. Various causes 
delayed the next starting of the mill till May 1. The mill was then in continu. 
ous operation till May 31, during which time 1065% tons were treated, ylelding 
$22,289'55 or $20'91 per ton. Also 5/1 tons from the Chloride Fiat, yielding 
$13,683°35, or $27°25 per ton. Ou May 15 an offer was made to the board by the 
owner of the Chloride Flat Mine to sell to the company about 7/4 acres of mining 
land immediately adjacent to the South Aurora for the sum of 10,0001, This 
proposal was accepted by the directors, subject to the certatu conditions, In 
accordance with the agrecment entered into the manager was instructed by tele. 
graw to work the Chloride Flat, and the first result secured was from the 501 
tons treated during the May run of the mill, 

The mill was again started on July 6, and ran till Aung. 3. The number of 
tons treated from South Aurora was 10714, from Chloride Flat 164, and from 
other sources 92tons. The gross resultof the whole was stated Lo be $42,797°34 : 
the average result of the South Aurora ore was about $26 per ton, and that of 
the Chloride Flat about 351 perton, Tbe mill superintendent reports the number 
of tons treated during the year (the mill running 192 days) was 9045 tons 1273 !bs, 
The average gross yield per ton for the four months ending Dee. 31, 1870, is 
stated by the manager at nearly $36 perton. The average for the first run of 
the mill (January and February) this year $32°99; for May, $20°91; and for 
July the average is about $26 perton. The gross amount of bullion produced 
from the ore treated during the year and shipped to London is $294,794°71, Ing 
the month of August the manager reported a serlous falling off in the pruduce 
of the mine. It was found impossible to procure a sufficient quantity ot pay ore 
to keep the mill running steadily ; and a contract was made with the Eberhardt 
and Aurora Company to crush 1500 tons of their ore, at a charge for milling of 
$15 per ton. The quantity actually treated was 1486 tons 615 lbs. The amount 
received $22,294°60, and Che actual profit on the operation of this company is 
19227. 12s. lld. The will was again started on Sept. 19 on South Aurora ore, of 
which about 2000 tons bad been accumulated, and at last advices it is rauning 
steadily ; the latest reported assay being $26 per ton. 

When the change in the character of Lhe mive began to be apparent to the di. 
rectors they at once sent out orders to sink prospecting shafts below the level of 
the tunnel in such positions as seemed to be the best adapted for exploring the 
wine to a lower depth. The ground at and above the level of the tunnel has 
been actively prospected in every dircetion since last June. Letters were also 
sent to Mr. Attwood, on whose report the prospectus was based, rcquesting him 
to explain his statements and estimates, and the discrepancies between these 
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and the actual results from the property ; and to the vendors calling their atten- 
tion to the cort of prospecting incurred in the mine, and to the statements in 
the prospectus, from which it was apparent that vo such expenditure could have 
been presumed to be necessary. No answer has yet been recelved from Mr. 
Attwood, but from the vendors of the property a reply was received in which 
they express their surprise aud regret at this unexpected strain on the resources 
of the company, and deposit with the company’s bankers 10,0001. towards de- 
fraying the cost of exploration in the mine, This amount will reimburse the 
company for the cost of prospecting incurred to Aug. 31, and leave about 40001. 
in the treasury to pay future costs under this head. The mining superintendent 
estimates that thecost of future exploration (working a force of 28 men for this 
purpose alone) to a depth of 1°0 feet below the present deepest level, will not 
exceed $5000 per month, and this work is now being carried on with all possible 
dispatch, and, as the mining superintendent, Dr. Goodfellow, states, with a 
reasonable hope that in a short time the South Aurora will be again among the 
most productive mines of the White Pine District. 

After the provisional arrangement for working the Chloride Flat had been 
entered into the proprietors applied for an United States patent for the pro- 
perty, and to avold any contention about the title pending such application the 
ground was but partially worked. [In consequence, the trial of the property 
which the directors had secured has not been so complete as they had anticl- 
pated. Enough has becn done to show that the Flat would be a very desirable 
addition to the South Aurora, and that it would also facilitate the development 
of the resources of the mine by affording other means of access to the lower 
levels to be opened up; but inasmuch as the delay and hindrance in working, 
while the patent was being applied for, was to some extent to the detriment of 
this company the directors have asked for an extension of the option to take the 
Chloride Flat until Jan. 15 next. The attention of the board has been called to 
the state of the watersupply at White Pine. The only available spring of water 
within reasonable distance is owned by the White Pine Water Company, who 
have thus absolute control over this most necessary element in the entire district. 
The water is forced by powerful steam-engines to a height of about 1500 feet 
above its source, and carried in large iron pipes, and through a tunnel, to the 
different points of supply. The amount paid by this company for water is $1000 

r month, and by the Eberhardt and Aurora for their mill $2000 per month. 
‘he town of Hamilton, and all the mines of the district, are dependent on this 
source of water, and the net revenue of the Water Company is stated at $2500 
per month, and there is every prospect of this being largely increased. The 
works are stated to have cost originally over 60,0001., but the present proprietors 
became possessed of them at a much lowerprice. The works are now offered for 
sale, The present proprietary are most friendly to this company, but the 
possession of the waterworks by other parties might result in serious embarrass- 
ment to us, by raising the rates or diverting the supply altogether. It has been 
suggested that it is of vital importance to the company to control the water- 
works, and that if they cun be bought at a reasonable price—say, to pay a clear 
20 per cent. on the investment—it would be well worth the consideration of the 
sharebolders whether it would not be for their aidvautage to reconstitute the 
company so as to enable them to buy the waterworks, and any adjoining pro- 
perty that might be found necessary to the extension of their mining operations. 
The power of this company under its Memorandum of Association to acquire and 
deal with any property other than the mine and mill is very limited, and the 
directors think it right to place this matter before the shareholders, and invite 
their attention to it. The present position of the mine may not seem to warrant 
the consideration of any acquisition of property, but periods of alternate success 
and failure occur in the history of almost every mine, and it is often necessary 
in the conduct of such enterprises to make provision for future plans of working 
at times when the actual results from the property are such as to test all the re- 
sources of the company in the prosecution of the work. The company’s mill is 
in excellent condition, and amply sufficient for the treatment of 45 to 50 tons 


of ore dally. 
SOUTH PHC@NIX TIN AND CO PPER MINING COMPANY. 


The half-yearly meeting of shareholders was held at the registered 
office, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, Westminster, on Satur- 
day, Oct, 21, Mr, J. R,. MACARTHUR in the chair, 

Mr, HENRY BROWN (the secretary) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, the statement of accounts, made up to Sept. 30, was sub- 
mitted and approved. 

The directors in their report stated that the half-year ending Sept. 30 com- 
prised a period in which comparatively little progress was made, Under the 
disadvantage of but few shares having been taken, and rent and expenses of 
the work absolutely necessary to be done going on, the managing director, Mr. 
Charles Pearson, had never lost confidence in the mine, That in August last he 
brought the value of this mine undcr the notice of the gentlemen whose names 
had been added to the direction, and by their assistance more hands were set to 
work, and operations presscd on, but without the slightest expectation of so 
goon reaching a lode, which was not only in itself actually paying stuff, but 
which held out every indication of being but the precursor of a far richer yield. 
That early in the present month a very important discovery was made in the 
mine, which had c.mpletely altered the aspect of affairs. The captain’s report 
appended hereto supplied iuformation of this fortunate, sudden, aud unexpected 
Glecovery, the importance of which the directors were scarcely able to realise 
at present. That the best proof of the value those in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the mine and their friends set upon the discovery was that since Oct. 1 
1750 shares had been applied for, and the deposits thereon paid. That they now 
wanted an engine and stamps; with these they could at once begin to send ore 
to market. Untilthe necessary machinery is erected the paying stuff would be 
stored, and when they could stamp it at their own works, and sink the necessary 
shaft, they hoped with the shareholders to reaparich reward. And that it was 
the intention of the directors to purchase and erect the required machinery 
without delay. 

The report of Capt. J. Kelly, dated Oct. 12, stated that there being 
no regular agent appointed for this mine he had been requested (until one should 
be appointed) to direct the men now employed on South Phoenix Mine as to the 
best work to be done to make discoveries, and to decide upon the most desirable 
place to sink a new shaft should one be required, He decided to b 
clearing up the old workings, as seeing so much work had been done in former 
times upon the back of these lodes he thought that some valuable discovery 
might be made for tin. He first directed the men to clean up, and see, if pos- 
sible, the bottom of the old workings on Greenhill lode. They managed to get 
down about 6 fms., but were then obliged to relinquish, as they could not keep 
the water, but before stopping they discovered a good branch of tin in the 
hanging wall, and some very good stones of tin in the stuff they cleaned up, 
and be was of opinion that could they have only got to the bottom they would 
bave found a good lode fortin, He then set the men to clear up what is called 
on the plan Grace Dieu lode, and was very pleased to state that they had on 
Sept. 28 discovered a most splendid tin lode, about 16 ft. wide, and had never 
geen a finer lode for tin so near the surface ; it is composed of quartz, capel, and 
abundance of peach ; the latter he considered good work for tin. He had put 
the men to thi further open upon this lode, as he had discovered a deep adit 
brought up from the foot of the bill, which must have been made at a great ex- 

nse by the old workers to unwater this lode, He believed it would enable the 
Fede to be seen at the dc pth of 25 fathoms, He recommended a new shaft to be 
sunk upon this lode without delay. He brought to the notice of the directors a 
most important feature in this mine—that is, that if they had a steam-cengine 
erected and stamps they could at once make returns of tin at a good profit, and 
as the stack and engine-bouse were already built this could be doue very quickly, 
and at comparatively a small outlay. In conclusion, although he had no wish 
to exaggerate, be could safely say that be did not believe a more promising piece 
of ground could be found in the county of Cornwall, aud had not the least doubt 
that it would soon turn out a profitable and lasting mine. ’ 

The following resolutions were then carried unanimously :—That 
the 2eports read and accounts annexed to be received and adopted. That the 
electiou of Messrs. Charles Baylis, Thomas Hazledine, George Baylis, and Jos. 
William Wilson to the board of directors be confirmed. ‘That the election of 
Mr. Charles William Baylis as one of the solicitors of the company be confirmed. 
That Mr. Joseph Peckover be elected a director, That Mr, Edwin Sillifant, 1, 
Gresbaw-buildings, Basingball-street, London, be appointed auditor. 

Unanimous votes of thanks to the Chairman, the secretary, and managing 
director concluded the proceedings. 


HERODSFOOT MINING COMPANY, 


A meeting of adventurers was held at the mine on Oct. 17 (Mr. 
MatTrHew LOAM in the chair), when the accounts showed a profit 
on the.four months’ working, to end of August, of 1557/, 6s. 11d., 
a balance of assets over liabilitiee of 3384/, 11s. 7d,, and a cash ba- 
Jance of 18702. Is. 8d. A dividend of 1536/. (30s, per share) was de- 
clared, Messrs. Loam, Hawke, and Isaac were re-elected members 


of the committee. 

The following report was read to the meeting :— 

Oct. 17.--The engine-shaft is down 10 fms. under the 175, We should have 
been deeper, but being obliged to remove the shaftmen about cutting down the 
shaft and fixing lifts, &c., for pumping from the adit and other work, we are 
not quite so deep as might be expect d. Weshall now continue its sinking, and 
hope io a couple of months to make this lift 15 fms, deep. The lode in the 175 
north is large, yielding about 8 ewts, of lead per fm. The lode in the 175 south 
is 2 ft. wide, and worth for lead 10 cwts. per fm. ; we have a long piece of ground 
south to drive through, from which we anticipate good results. There are two 
atopes working in the back of the 175 south, yielding on the average 10 cwts. of 
lead per fathom each. The lode in the 160 uorth ts 18 in, wide, and will yield 
6 cwts. of Jead per fathom. There is one stope in the back of this level yleldivg 
7 cwts, per{m. ‘here are three stopes working in back of the 160 south, yield- 
fing on the average 9 cwts. of lead per fm. each. The lode in the 147 north is 
4 ft. wide, yielding saving work, There are two stopes working in this direc- 
tion yielding 8 cwts. per fm. each, ‘There are three stopes working in back of 
the 147 south yielding 8 cwls. per fathom. ‘These, with a rise in back of the 160 
north, are the principal operations now being carriedon. All our machinery is 
fu good trim, and the mine opening up at the main points very satisfactorily. 
I again bave much pleasure in congratulating the shareholders ov the continued 
success of the mine, and hope and believe we still have before us a long aud pro- 
sperous future. —THOMAS TREVILLION. 


WHEAL JANE MINING COMPANY, 


At a meeting of adventurers, held at the mine on Oct. 16, the ac- 
counts showed a profit on the two months’ working of 898/, 11s, 9d. 
A dividend of 5122. (11. per share) was declared, and 470/, 17s. 2u. 
carried to the credit of next account. Messrs. Oxland and Hocking 
were requested to furnish the committee with full particulars of their 

roposed plans, and thata report, with their plans and specifications, 
be sent to each adventurer prior to the next meeting. 

The foliowing report from the Committee, signed by Mr. Charles Hawke, the 


Chairman, was read to the meeting :— 

The committee have long had under their consideration the advisability of 
utilising the fumes escapivg from the stacks, and have put themselves in cow- 
wounication with professional men on the subject in connection therewith, and 




















they have nowto submit to you for consideration an application which has been 
made to us by friends, asking the shareholders to permit them to erect some- 
where near the calciners machinery and appliances for the purpose of utilising 
the vapour which passes from the Lop of the stacks, and for converting the same 
into vitriol, &. If the application be generally approved of as a preliminary, 
these friends are prepared to submit their plans and specifications, The adven- 
turers are to be guaranteed against any interference or injury to the present or 
future working of this or any other part of the mine. One of the beneficial re- 
sults of such proposed works, if carried out, would be to prevent further damage 
by this vapour to the adjoining lands, small compensations for which we have 
already had to submit to, and are apprehensive of further claims. The large 
quantity of ‘* whits’’ passing through the calciners contain about 32 per cent. 
for sulphur, and of this we burn about 300 tons a month. The conversion of 
these fumes into acids, &c., it is affirmed will leave a large profit, in which, on 
certain conditions, the adventurers are to participate. 

Capts. W. Giles, W. Giles, jun., and T, Williams, in their report, say—‘ Our 
tribute pitches are yielding the usual quantities of tin. All the machinery, in- 
cluding the new engine by Cox, Farley, and Co., is in good order, and working 
satisfactorily ; Mr. Dingey’s pulveriser being a success, and working well.” 


SOUTH CARN BREA MINING COMPANY, 


At a meeting of adventurers, held at the mine on Oct. 20, the ac- 
counts showed a profit on the three months’ working of 1677. 17s., re- 
ducing the debit balance to 308/, 17s. 6d. Capt, Knotwell’s salary 
was increased 2/, 2s, per month. 

The following report was read to the meeting :— 

Oct. 20.—Since the last general meeting we have resumed driving the 150, east 
of the engine-shaft ; the part of the lode carried is 5 ft. wide, ylelding stones of 
copper and tin; we are driving thisend by six men. Webave recently started 
a speculative level west of engine-shaft at the 140; there is nearly half a mile 
of unexplored ground on the course of the lode in this direction, We consider 
it a good speculation to drive a level west to prove the lode near the cross-course 
passing through Carn Brea, Wheal Basset, and the old North Basset Mine, The 
mines referred tostanding north and south are among the best in Cornwall, and 
we hope as we extend west towards the same cross-course South Carn Brea will 
become equally productive. At the 130end east we have driven about 12 fms, 
in a lode of copper, worth on an average 401, per fm., the end now being worth 
501, per fm,; there is no drivage over this level, therefore the lode is standing 
whole to surface (130 fathoms). We may reasonably assume that this shoot of 
ore will hold good fora considerrble distance above the 130. There is a fine 
course of copper In the bottom of the level, which will be drained by extending 
the 150 east. The 108, east of engine-shaft, is also being urged on with the view 
to enter the run of ore ground seen in the 130. Weare still about 10 fms, short 
of the point were the lode became productive In the deeper level, but the end 
already shows favourable indications forcopper. We have tin in this level, the 
average value being about 30/1. per fathom, The prospects of the mine are most 
cheering. We have an extensive sett, surrounded by profitable mines. We can- 
not yet advise sinking the engine-shaft deeper, but again reiterate our former 
recommendations—the rapid extension of levels east and west, belleving that 
to be the best plan to thoroughly develope the lodes, and to open out a good pro- 
fitable property.—WM. Ricu, JAMES KNOTWELL. 


WHEAL GRENVILLE, 
The following special report has been made by Mr, JoHN CURTIS :— 


Oct. 2!.—The 140 fm. level cross-cut is extended north 13 fathoms, and in this 
drivage has intersected several branches, which contain tin, but not enough to 
value. In looking over the plan I find you have a good distance to drive before 
you reach the north boundary, and I feel confident before you reach that point 
the South Condurrow lode will be met with, and I strongly recommend the driv- 
ing of this end without let or hindrance, as there is before you a lode of the 
ee importance ; such a prospect is rarely to be met with in the county. 

n the 110 the lode is 2 ft. wide, worth 81. per fatham, and showing signs of im- 
proving. The north shaft is sunk below this level 3 ft. ; no lode taken down for 
the sinking. Inthe 100 fm. level end the lode is 3% ft. wide, worth 70. per fm. ; 
behind this end a winze is being sunk by four men, and is about 5 fms. below 
the level ; lode worth 601. per fm. The 90 is extended east of the north shaft 
about 72 fms. ; the lode in the end is small. Behind this end 5 fms, a cross.cut 
of 9 ft. has beed driven south, and intersected the south or main part of the 
lode, which is 2 ft. wide, east, and worth 451. per fm., and by extending this 
level it will form a junction with the north part, at which point I believe a good 
lode will be found. In the 90 west, on this point of the lode, it is 3 ft. wide, 
worth 251 {per fm., and by extending this level about 6 fms. will! hole to the level 
driven on the north part. In the 80 east the lode is 2 ft. wide, worth 201, per 
fathom. In the 80 there are eight men stoping on the north dropper, which is 
8 in. wide, worth 16/1, per fm. ; this is underlying towards South Condurrow, 
and at the intersection I should think there isa large deposit of tin. In the 
66 east the lode is 2 ft. wide, worth 101. per fm. In the 66 west the lode is 24 ft. 
wide, worth 101. perfm. The mine ts looking well, and when the great lode at 
South Condurrow is cut in the 140 fm. level cross-cut, it is my opinion you will 
be able to say, without fear of contradiction, you have a mine second to none 
in the district.—JOHN CURTIS. 














THE BURRA BURRA MINE-—ITS HISTORY, 


As active operations are now about to be resumed at the Burra 
Burra Mine, it may not be out of place to glance briefly at its history, 
and to show by a few figures what that long-dormant property has 
done in years gone by for its proprietors and for the colony. 

Few, comparatively speaking, are aware that the South Australian 
Mining Association had no original connection with the Burra Burra 
Mine. It was formed before that lucky-hag was discovered, its object 
having simply been, as its name indicates, the general pursuit of 
mining in the colony, It started with a moderate capital, and the 
directors purchased several sections of supposed mineral land, but 
had done nothing further when the great discovery was made which 
led to so much speculativeexcitement, The firstindications of copper 
in the neighbourhood were observed by a shepherd in the service of 
Mr, F. H. Dutton, who in 1845 found some valuable specimens on 
what was afterwards known as the Princess Royal property. Theim- 
mediate vicinity of the Burra was not known to be metalliferous 
until some months later, when a bullock driver, named T, Picket, in 
the employ of Mr, Wm, Robinson, then of Gum Creek, pointed out a 
large mass of red oxide of copper cropping out from the surface of 
the ground where the Burra Burra Mine now stands, At that time 
the only way to secure the newly-found mine was by the purchase of 
20,000 acres of land, as a special survey, at the fixed price of 1/, per 
acre. One-half the sum was understood to be forthcoming from a 
few gentlemen who acted together, and who afterwards composed the 
proprietary of the Princess Royal ; but the raising of the remaining 
half was a matter of the utmost difficulty, and the idea occurred to 
those who were active in the matter of applying to the directors of 
the South Australian Mining Association, who had a portion of their 
capital uninvested. After some consideration, the directors agreed 
to enter upon the undertaking, and by their aid 20,0002, was made up. 

Agreeably to the understanding between them, the two parties who 
thus became the purchasers of the special survey, and who were at 
that time popularly known as the “nobs” and the “snobs,” drew 
lots for the choice of the newly-acquired property, and fortune de- 
cided in favour of the latter, who selected the northern end, which 
comprises the Burra Burra Mine. As the South Australian Mining 
Association already possessed a deed, and was in fair working order, 
it was determined to increase the number of shares so as to admit 
the new proprietary, and thus the Burra Burra Mine became the pro- 
perty of the existing company. There was, of course, a considerable 
infusion of new blood into its board of management, and the same 
energy which had characterised the promoters in their struggles to 
obtain the Burra Burra Mine was displayed by them in its immediate 
working. The returns from the very surface operations exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations that had been formed. Shares rose enor- 
mously in price, and very soon their value was placed beyond all 
doubt by the payment of large dividends, 

During the first half-year, ending April 30, 1846, 2959 tons of ore 
were raised, at a cost of 5s. 7s. 7d. per ton = 15,926/, 18s, 8d. The 
price realised was 121, 1s, 6d. = 35,678:. 8s, 10d., leaving a profit of 
6/, 13s, 6d. per ton, or 19,7512, 10s, 2d.—nearly doubly the purchase 
money of 10,0007. The quantity of ore raised during the next twelve 
months was 6880 tons, yielding a net profit of 62,0342, 13s, ; and this 
dazzling state of things continued for several successive years, the 
profits for the twelve months ending in March, 1851, being over 
115,0002., and for the next six months nearly 50,0007. But then the 
attractions of the gold diggings began to tell upon the great copper 
mine, wooing away its lusty Cornishmen to Forest Creek and Bendigo. 
Thus we find the next half-year (March 1852) yielding under 37,0002., 
and in the following twelve months the profit fell short of 12,0002. 
After that things improved, and the figures at the end of March in 
succeeding years stand roughly as follows :—1854, 25,000/, ; 1855, 
27,0002.; 1856, 96,0002,; 1857, 43,0002. ; 1858,39,0002.; 1859, 45,0002. ; 
1860, 30,0002, ; 1861, 17,0002. ; 1862, 20,0007. ; 1863, 24,0002. ; and 1864, 
30,0002, But that was the last year of real prosperity. The cost of 
raising the ore and the price obtained for it were gradually approach- 
ing to each other, and though the six months ending in Sept., 1864, 
gave a profit of 12,778/, Os. 7d., the next six months showed an actual 
loss of 6347, 9s. 1d., and the profit of 3520/, in September, 1865, was 
swept away during the three years following, which showed, in addi- 
tion, a loss of more than 26,000/.—the ore which cost 142, 1s, 3d, and 
15/, 8s. per ton, realising only 117, 4s, 4d. and 132, 5s, 

These are the last transactions that have taken place, The result 


averaging 22 per cent., equal to 49,310 tons of copper, 

value of the metal during the same period was FOOL, pr ee eae 
gives a total of 4,536,520. ; but allowing for freight and charges c 
the ore not reduced into copper, the gross value to the com pany weula 
probably be about 4,000,000/. sterling. The actual profit made durin 
the period referred to, exclusive of rents and sundries, was 87] 504 
of which 776,160/. has been divided among the shareholders in 53 
dividends, or 3157. on each share of 5/. in the subscribed capital 
The balance, 95,434/., is represented by additions to the working ca % 
tal and undivided profits, which of course include purchased fan 
machinery, and plant. The total cost of raising the ore was the sum 
of 2,059,644/, 1s. 1d., but large as this expenditure appears, it in 
not show the amount actually set in motion among the colonists 4 
the greater part of the outlay of the English aud Australian Cop; = 
Company, which may be roughly stated at something over a million 
representing the difference between the value of the copper as stated 
above, and thesum realised by the Burra Burra Company, may fair! 
be added, their expenditure for many years having been mostly od 
curred in reducing the Burra ores into copper. 

Figures, however, cannot show all the benefit which arose from 
the working of the Burra Burra Mine. Its effect upon the depressed 
and struggling colony was absolutely talismanic. New roads, new 
towns, new industries sprung up in succession, and a period of pros. 
perity commenced, which was only checked for a time by the gold 
discoveries in the neighbouring colonies, The temporary closing of 
the Burra Burra Mine has been simultaneous—though but partial] 
connected—with another period of depression ; and perhaps it ay 
not be too much to hope, in the prospect of an abundant harvest, that 
its re-opening may accompany and, perhaps, partly aid in occasion. 
ing a renewal of Australian prosperity.—South Australian Register, 








FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY, 


Prices of coal in the Charleroi basin have been maintained with 
firmness, Means of transport have not increased, and the same dif. 
ficulty is experienced as hitherto in the execution of contracts con. 
cluded, In the Liége basin no important fact has marked the week : 
orders for Holland continue, but are regarded as only temporary, 
In the basin of the Couchant de Mons existing means of transport are 
still scarcely sufficient to carry off the current production; stocks do 
not diminish, and yet prices maintain their firmness. Coke has con- 
tinued in great demand; washed has made 1/,, and unwashed 16s 
per ton, A strike for higher wages and a reduction of the hours of 
labour has taken place at the Louviére, Bascoup, Sars-Longchamps 
and Bouvy Collieries, ’ 

The Belgian iron trade remains in a very favourable condition, 
Prices of micellaneous products are advancing, and the various esta- 
blishments are generally working with much activity. In the Char. 
leroi basin stocks of pig have been much reduced, and an advance 
appears inevitable in an early future. The blast-furnaces complain 
bitterly of a want of means of transport, which prevents them from 
procuring the varieties of minerals required to be mixed with those 
of the Duchy of Luxembourg. Contracts for rails and plates are in 
course of negociation, and there are hopes of favourable results, 
The rolling-mills for rails are, meanwhile, not very well employed, a 
result which is attributable probably to the absence of well-sustained 
relations between Belgium and the United States. Merchants’ iron 
has been in good demand in Belgium at 6/. 163, per ton for No, 1; 
sheets and plates have also been in gooddemand, The works of the 
Ruhr continue to carry off considerable quantities of minerals from 
the Campina district. The great Belgian works are also laying in 
their supplies for the winter, and very large quantities of raw mate. 
rials are daily forwarded to them from the Grand Duchy and the 
Moselle. It is said to be the intention of MM. de Dorlodot Fréres to 
transfer their works at Acoz and Chatelineau to a joint-stock com- 
pany ; the bases of the arrangement are stated to have been ad« 
justed, and the names of the principal shareholders are already men- 
tioned, It is expected that M. Eugéne de Dorlodot will remain for 
some years at the head of the new company. A strike has occurred 
at the works of M. Vanden Kerchove, at Gand, Contracts for rails 
have been let for the Belgian State Railways. The Cockerill Com- 
pany tendered for Vignoles rails with chairs and fish-plates at 
71, 2s, 3d. per ton; a similar tender was submitted by MM. de Dor. 
lodot, of Acoz, at 7/.6s.per ton. For similar rails, to be delivered in 
the course of next year, the lowest tender was that of the Monceau 
establishment, 7/, 2s, 6d. per ton; the general average of this second 
series of tenders was 7/, 6s. 6d. per ton. The Croyére construction 
workshops, rolling-mills, and foundry at La Louviére are expected 
to be again brought into activityon Nov. 1; they will be conducted 
under the style and title of Victor Piérard and Co. Tenders have 
been invited for 37 locomotives for the Hanoverian State Railways. 
The Providence Forges Company will pay on Tuesday (Oct. 31) a 
dividend of 37, per share for 1870-1, The Central Belgian Rolling- 
Mille Company, at La Louvitre, has been paying a dividend for 
1870-1 at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 

The French iron trade has not presented much change. The cyr- 
rent demand appears to absorb, upon the whole, the current produc- 
tion. Thege are complaints, however, at St. Dizier of an insufficient 
current of transactions in coke-made iron, The Alsace and Lorraine 
works are considered to be creating little by little a clientele in Ger- 
many. Mixed iron is quoted at St. Dizier at 87. 16s, to 97. per ton; 
charcoal-made has brought 102, 4s, per ton. The Longwy blast- 
furnace proprietors are asking 32, te 3/, 0s, 10d. per ton for white pig, 
and 3/, 4s, per ton for speckled pig. Moselle pig costs, when deli- 
vered at the works of the department of the Nord, 3/, 8s, per ton, 
while ordinary qualities of Belgian pig may be purchased at 3/, 0s, 6d, 
per ton, and good qualities at 32, 4s, 6d. per ton, The works of the 
Gustave Dumont Company, which are at present being equipped, will 
be enabled to manufacture 1000 tons of plates per month, dating from 
the commencement of the current year. Charcoal-made merchants’ 
iron has been quoted at Paris at 10/. 8s. to 114 12s, per ton, accord- 
ing to class, Coke-made merchants’ iron has brought 8/, 16s, to 92, 
per ton, The St. Etienne district is very actively employed. The 
manufacture of fire-arms for sporting and pleasure purposes is in a 
depressed state, but the production of arms on account of the French 
Government is being prosecuted with energy, and employs a large 
number of workpeople, At Rive-de-Gier the state of the iron trade 
leaves little or nothing to be desired. Important changes are being 
made in the permanent way of the Eastern of France Railway; the 
old rails are being replaced by new ones of a new type, and the system 
upon which the new rails are being laid is expected to involve a sav- 
ing of expense, while at the same time greater security will, it is said, 
be obtained. 

The iron trade still complains in France of great want of combus- 
tible, and also of a continued deficiency of means of transport. Coke 
can scarcely, it is affirmed, be obtained at atl. The port of St. Louis, 
now in course of construction at the extremity of the canal of the 
same name, is expected to kecome the great French coal port on the 
Mediterranean. The St. Louis Canal branches out from the Rhone 
a little below Arles, and it terminates to the east of the delta of the 
Bouches-du-Rhéne, putting thus the navigable portion of the river 
in direct communication with the sea, The coal of all the basins of 
the South of France—the Loire, the Gard, the Hérault, and the Sadue- 
et-Loire—is expected to be shipped from St. Louis, The exports of 
coal from Marseilles now scarcely exceed 100,000 tons per annum, 
furnished in great part by the collieries of the Gard, which contend 
with difficulty in respect to quality with Cardiff coal, and in respect 
to price with the coal of the Loire. France is vanquished in the 
matter of coal even at Genoa, Cardiff coal proving a very formidable 
competitor at that port, On the completion of the St. Louis Canal, 
however, French coal will be greatly cheapened at Genoa and other 
Mediterranean ports, and the French market will be extended as far 
as Port Said and the Black Sea, The Monceau-Blanzy basin may 
even reckon on a considerable outlet for its coal from the new port, 
as boats coming up the canal with minerals for the great Creusot 
Works will be enabled to carry coal back again on their return voy 
ages to St. Louis. . 

The French copper markets appear to be escaping from their torpor. 
At Havre a recent sale shows an advance of Chilian in bars to 722. 





per ton, Paris conditions, Refined Chilian and Peruvian in ingots 
have made 77/, to 80/, per ton; pure Peruvian minerals, 71d, to 721,; 
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of the 23 years’ operations was the raising of 220,173 tons of ore 
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and Lake Superior; 801. to 86. per ton. These latter prices are, how- 
ever, comparatively nominal. At Marseilles, Spanish has made 721,; 
refined Chilian and Peruvian, 78/.; and rolled red copper in sheets, 
g3/, per ton. The general tone of the German copper markets has 
peen satisfactory ; transactions have a regular current, and specula- 
tion seems more animated. A somewhat similar report may be made 
with regard to the Dutch markets, At Marseilles, Banca tin has 
made 1487. per ton, and English 150/. per ton, The German mar- 
kets have continued firm. At Rotterdam, Banca has been quiet at 
81} fis., and Billiton at 80} fls.; the tenacity of holders has had a 
tendency to check business. Lead has displayed scarcely any change 
upon the French, German, and Dutch markets, There has been no 

reat variation in prices on the German zinc markets, at the same 
time the article has been pretty well supported. 








SALES OF COPPER ORES. 


COPPER ORES SOLD AT THE CORNISH TICKETINGS DURING THE 
QUARTER ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1871. 
ons, 






















Mine. 0 Amount. 
Devon Great Consols eevevesecececeeceeee 4176 seoeee £12,159 16 0 
South Caradod «--+ee+e 1533 wees 10,798 18 0 
West Seton .seeee 990 weecse 4,996 5 6 
Marke Valley 2 4.45216 0 
Brookwood ..-++ 2,659 9 
Crenver and Ab 1,968 19 0 
Mellanear eeee 1,817 17 6 
East Pool .--++ 1,806 6 0 

heal Friendship 1,756 9 6 

est Caradon cccccersese 1,719 11 0 
Best Caradon seee veces 1,676 7 0 
Morth - pe jane 13 0 
West Tolgus «cccrecccercocceresces " 18 6 
west Maria and Fortescue ...+.s06 1,416 15 6 
West Basset 1,360 3 6 
Carn Brea csccsessaccereceresceees 1,311 14 6 
Gunnislake (Clitters’) .-+eecseceeeee 1,258 17 6 
Glasgow CaradOD.eeerecesereverers 996 12 0 
Hingston Down . 98013 0 
East Grenville . 925 9 6 






South Crofty .- 91713 6 
Wheal Seton secceeses 810 5 0 
Phoenix seveee 783 0 6 
GawtOD sesesovseerecer 77614 0 
Prince of Wales....+++++ 730 9 0 
Wheal Russell .ecccessees 610 7 0 
POIGICE ..ceccceeccesoncees 593 10 0 
South Frances seccceseees 513 0 6 
Craddock Moor 459 15 0 
Bedford United.. 437 5 0 
Wheal Basset. 305 8 6 
Gonamena .. 304.17 6 
East Seton .... 27410 0 
Wheal Crebor.. 267 7 6 
West Damsel ...- 24618 6 
Virtuous Lady eeoes-ereee 228 18 0 
North DOwn8 cesssccccecesenccscececess 20419 6 
Carn CaMbOrnG cescsseccrecccvecssecccs 19015 6 
Wheal Jewell cescscscccccvccessccssccce 164 16 6 
Wheal Prosper .cesceereesseseesers 158 14 0 
Wheal Buller seccccccccceccccsesees 146 18 ¢ 
North DOWDS..cccsseceveccersecs 133 0 0 
Camborne Vean . 9319 9 
Dolcoath ..+..ceee 87 8 9 
South Condurrow ... 86 0 0 
Clifford Amalgamate 85 1 6 
LOVADE cocevecececcsee 8119 9 
West Frances seccececcecceccceees 73 00 
BelstOne cescsscscececsesseverecs 15 1 6 
PENNANCE aeeoesesese 49 5 9 
Franco Consols .++++++ 3910 0 
West Gorland .eseeee 38 5 0 
North Roskear «+++. 37 6 6 
Emily Henrietta severe 2615 6 
South Doleoath....ee-- 23 5 0 
Pearce and Co.’s Ores. 2 8 9 
Perran Wheal Virgin 2 00 
Glanville’s Ore sececes 19 5 0 
TOlcarne cecrccseenecees as 1810 
South Dolcoath ceccccscoscescscsscccees 5 secces 917 6 


COMPANIES BY WHOM THE ORES. WERE PURCHASED, 






Companies. Amount, 
Vivian and Sons esses eee 4931 cooeee £11,362 2 6 
Grenfell and Sons.... 72 sccce 9,720 18 2 
Sims, Willyams, and Co. . eeeree 11,818 10 10 
Williams, Foster, and Co. ccoese§ 9,329 3 1 
Mason and ELKIngton....cecccesece eovose 10,656 8 1 
Copper Miners’ Compaby .eeccceeee sovoee 6,918 4 0 
Charles Lambert ..eccccscccesesesecccecs 41L sesece 1,833 14 6 
Sweetland, Tuttle, and Co, .sseseveveeese 1810 seseee 5,743 10 4 





Total scccseccccccccsssesers 17,295 seccee £67,382 ll 6 





PPER ORES SOLD AT THE SWANSEA TICKETINGS DURING THE 
QUARTER ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1871 :~ 






Mines. BRITISH. Tons, Amount, 
Berebaven cesovccvecceesecccccecsecsesss 859 sesese 4,486 13 6 
833 wecese 4,332 8 0 

24 211 4 0 

67 ceccce 25412 0 





SO 





TOtaleesccesesesorseoscceeees 1783 seseee & 9,284 17 6 
COLONIAL. 

soeoese & 8,052 4 0 

sosese 3,265 10 6 

cesses 8,016 6 0 

eosose§ 2,301 5 0 





Total co rcccccccccccccccccccce 1068 eeeeee £16,635 5 6 
FOREIGN. 


1,705 16 0 





272 seseee Sh 3,625 14 0 


Total OOo ee teeeeeseeesereeees 


RECAPITULATION. 
Britton ..cocccccsecccccccccccccccccccccee 1788 


eoveee & 9,284 17 6 










Colonial .... - 1068 . 16,635 5 6 
Foreign ee 272 3,625 14 0 
Sundries ..... sees oe 355 oe 1,450 4 6 


_ 


Total seveccsecesccecesesseese S419 eoveve £30,996 L 6 


COMPANIES BY WHOM THE ORES WERE PURCHASED. 
B5 eeseneh 474 5 


Copper Miners’ Company cseccesecesesece 
P. Grenfell and Sons .....+6 
Sims, hyphens pees and Co. . 





wcovoocoo 


Vivian and Sone ...ee0. - 1217. 

Williams, Foster, and Co.. COSY coos 7 
Mason and K1kington .sevecccessessecee 484 eoveee 2,771 4 
Sweetland, Tuttle, and Co. sesesssesecsee 404% weve 5,490 8 


_—— 


TOtalecccccccccccccccccececee 3178 eoccee £30,996 1 6 








MECHANICAL PUDDLING,—A commission has just been dispatched. 
to America by the Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain, with the object of 
testing the practical value of the revolving puddling-furnaces by the operation 
of which the labour of the hand puddler in the ironworks of the United States 
is to a large extent superseded. Experiments in the art of mechanical puddling 
have been made from time to time in this country during the last 18 years, but 
without success, and it has remained for an American inventor, Mr. Danks, to 
render the process so far perfect as to give it acommercial value. In May, 1868, 
the first experiments with this puddling machine were made at the Cincinnati 
Railway ironworks, with a small furnace puddling only 250 to 300 lbs. per heat, 
and the results were so encouraging that two large furnaces were erected, which 
have since been regularly working. In February, 1870, the company ordered 
the removal of all thelrold hand puddling-furnaces as fast as the revolving fur- 
naces could be built, and they express themselves entirely satisfied with the re- 
sult. At Indianapolis, Albany, and other ironmaking centres of the States, an 
equal measure of success is reported to have attended the substitution of the 
mechanical for the hand puddling-furnace. Among the advantages claimed for 
the machine puddler are a superior quality of iron from a given quality of pig 
metal, a larger yield than is possible in the hand-furnace, a saving of 30 to 50 
per cent. in fuel and of an equal percentage in labour, besides many minor eco- 
somtee which need not now be specified. ‘The object of the commission is to test 
ey accuracy of these representations, and to ascertain by experiments with 

neiek pig-iron and fuel whether the puddling machine would be equally effi- 
Clent in the fron districts of this country. Our present system of puddling Is 
Not only costly, but in a high degree injurious to the health of those engaged In it. 


, PULVERISING AND CLEANING ORES.—A series of improvements 
= apparatus for dreasing, calcining, pulverising, and cleaning tin and other 
— ave been invented by Mr. THOMAS BORLAGE, of Redruth. The shaft of a 
oT ao frame or buddie is fixed diagonally to give an incline to the bed frame 
it + eyes and the launder has a reciprocating to-and-fro movement given to 
ome € calciner is composed of a convex iron bed, having a fire beneath its 
be ~" ane a pate or wheel revolving above it to bring every grain into con- 
plete t t the ot-iron bed. For grinding and pulverising a circular course bed 
tre 8 employed and a revolving plate fitting to it. The shaft of the plate 
sateen sy which receives the material to be pulverised, and from which the 
coenin . sa vered on to the bed plate through twelve or other number of 

Ss lu its bottom, For pulverising, a circular concave bed plate ts also 





employed with a revolving plate fitting to it; the material 1s delivered to the 
outer part of the bed plate, and as it passes between the plates it is carried in- 
wards by conveying grooves, or the bed is made sufficiently concave for the mate- 
rial to flow to the ceutre by its specific gravity. 





GOVERNMENT INSPECTION OF COAL MINES. 
——--—~< -—- 
EXTRACTS FROM INSPECTORS’ REPORTS. 


APPOINTMENT OF SUB-INSPECTORS.—The expediency of appoint- 
ing a large number of sub-inspectors has been advocated by some, but Mr. 
WARDELL 1s not of opinion that any such scheme would be beneficial, or tend 
to reduce the number of fatal accidents. The responsibility of every accident 
which occurred would be thrown upon the Government, and it would be taken 
from those to whom it is now attached. The safety of every colliery depends 
upon this responsibility being retained where it now exists, together with an 
expenditure on the part of owners proportionate to the requirements of safe 
working, a proper amount of knowledge possessed by the managers and others 
in charge of the mines, ahd an increasing vigilance on the part of the men them- 
selves. A moderate increase in the number of Inspectors, and the re-division 
of some of the largest districts, would, he thinks, be advantageous. Discipline of 
the most rigorous description, and strict attention to rules, are all important, 
and to effect the raising of these elements to a higher standard co-operation is 
absolutely necessary. Masters and men must combine In this, It matters little 
that a proper and sufficient quantity of props be close to the miner’s hand if 
he neglects to set them up, or if when provided with a safety-lamp he either 
tampers with it or surreptitiously lights a candle. Yet instances of accidents 
from both these causes swell the lists every year. All measures taken for the 
safety of workmen are economical, and are calculated to advance the prosperity 
of the owner, for it Is a well-known fact that every fatal accident involves a 
pecuniary loss to him, sometimes to a ruinous extent, so that joined to the 
anxlety he feels for the welfare of Lis men, and the means he takes for their 
safe'y from a humane point of view, is the advantage commercially to be gained 
by an avoidance of accident. Careful, steady, and intelligent workmen willat 
oe use of all the means at their command for the protection of their 

3. 


ACCIDENT TO STRANGERS,—An inexcusable accident is referred 
to by Mr. WARDELL as having occurred near Barnsley. The pit where the 
accident occurred was not at work, but had been abandoned for some time; 
and the men who met with their deaths in it were strangers, who had never had 
any connection with or been employed in any way in or about the mine, which 
is situated on the property owned by Mr. W. 8S. Stanhope, The entrance to the 
mine is by an adit. Some four or five months previous to the fatality two men, 
Parkinson and Sykes, had taken this pit and worked it, but finding it did not 
answer closed it, giving the necessary notice thereof, At the time of the 
accident they had been in treaty with different people for the leasing of the 
mine, and amongst them were three persons named Ellis, Wood, and Taylor. 
These three men had been to the mine, and gone through it in company with 
Sykes, having with them, very properly, safety-lamps. They had, however, ap- 
parently not been satisfied with their first visit, and on the Sunday following 
Eilts and Taylor went into the pit again, without telling anyone. They got 
safely out, and repeated the visit the next Friday. This time they were met 
near the entrance to the pit by an uncle of Parkinson’s, who observed that they 
had a bundle of candles, and asked if they intended entering the mine with 
candles? They replied in the affirmative,whercupon he remonstrated with them, 
and earnestly entreated them to wait until he procured a safety-lamp. They 
agreed to do this, but no sooner had he left them than they lighted the candles 
and wentin, An explosion of gas ensued, and the result was that the two men 
were killed. On their first visit to the pit, accompanied by Sykes, the latter had 
fisrt removed the cover from the top of the upeast shaft, In order that the air 
might circulate round the colliery, which had been previously all closed up. 
On the occasion of their last visit this precaution was of course not taken, tnas- 
much as both men being innkeepers, and never having been connected with col- 
liery operations, they were naturally ignorant of the measures that should have 
been adopted to secure them from danger. 


MINERS’ EDUCATION.— With respect to the state of education 
amongst the mining community, it cannot be denied that a vast amount of 
ignorance unhappily prevails. The constant repetition of witnesses coming 
foaward at inquests who are not even able to write their own names is lament- 
able. Such a state of things, too, is not confined to the colliers themselves, but 
is too often apparent in the deputies, firemen, and overmen, to whom the kuow- 
ledge of the rudiments of education ought to be of vitai importance. The re- 
sponsible men are generally intelligent, well versed in the ordinary principles 
and occasionally in the higher branches of education and knowledge;, but 
amongst a body of men subject to responsibility varying in extent one single 
case of a man entrusted in only the slightest degree, and being unable to 
read or write, ought nottobeendured, Mr. Wardell believes that much is being 
done in-the progress of education by the mincrs themselves, and in this they 
are cordially supported by the colliery owners, whose best interests such increased 
attainments would promote. He has not found any case during this year where 
the law has been infringed by the employment of boys under the specified age; 
and where they have been employed underground between 10 and 12 certificates, 
as required by the Act, have been forthcoming. Boys mow working in mines 
under these requirements will, when they become coliiers a few years hence, at 
any rate be able to read and write. Inattention to rules, though too often the 
result of carelessness, sometimes proceeds from actual ignorance, and this ig- 
norance can only be removed by the introduction of further education. 


EMPLOYMENT OF Boys.—To prohibit boys from working in mines 
until the age of 14 or even 12 is, Mr. BAKER considers, open to grave objections. 
Miners, like sailors, can hardly be too early initiated into the special calling to 
which they are destined. Besides,if they can be employed in other kinds of in- 
dustry at an earlier age, a very strong inducement is furnished to their parents 
to take advantage of the opportunity to secure the wages, however small, they 
thus earn, and thus to prevent the ranks of the miners being recruited, as they 
naturally would, from the children of those who pursue thatcalling, The half- 
time system would involve duplicate sets of boys, and might probably be treated 
as the educational provisions of the Act of 1860 were, which when they came 
into operation had the effect of causing the boys under 12 years of age in most 
cases to be dismissed until they bad attained an age free of any restriction un- 
der the said Act. Any regulation respecting the hours of labour seemed difficult 
to enforce, for tbe boy employed in a mine is as mucha “ link’’ in the industrial 
chain as a mature man, and often as indispensable. It, therefore, seems desir- 
able not to place the age at which boys can be employed on full time too high, 
or a serious hindrance may be offered to the supply of this important class of 
workmen, whose hard and dangerous vocation, carried on beyond the light of 
day, is necessary to the supply of the raw material of our industrial activity. 
The treatment of the cases of the children of poor parents, whocan scarcely find 
food for their large families, and still more of widows, often deprived of their 
husbands by mining accidents, involve difficulties of a character for which 
special provision will be found necessary when the principle of compulsory at- 
teudance at school comes to be strictly enforced, which, speaking of this dis- 
trict in particular, is in his opinion the most sure and satisfactory way of pro- 
ceeding, as the majority of boys intended for future colliers would be able, as 
a rule, to read and write well at the age of 10 years. 


NEGLECT OF MANAGERS AND UNDERLOOKERS,—Mr. WYNNE finds 
that the managers, and more especially the underlookers, are more than ever in- 
clined to remain aboveground, and allow the chartermasters or butties to carry 
on the workings in theirown way, and the consequence is that the safety of 
the men Is but little thought of when it stands in the way of an ignorant man 
making a few shillings more profit by allowing bis men to risk the danger. If 
the coal proprictors saw as much as he sees of the waste in. working, and the 
risk that is run for the sole purpose of sending coalsto the surface at a cheap 
rate, they would soon put an end to the present state of things, by appointing 
good managers, who would often go into the pits themselves, and take good care 
that the uuderlooker went down every day; for he bolds that a colliery worked 
by charter requires more supervision than one that is worked directly by the 
owner, because the owner has a regular staff of day wagemen to look after the 
proper working of the pit, whilst in the other case the men are but little cared 
for beyond the kind admonition of the butty, ‘* Now, lads, take care of your- 
selves.” and that intermitttent sup rvision which an undrlooker gives when 
le goes every 7 or 14 days to measure up what ts called the “ dead work.’’ On 
the passage of an amended Act for the inspection of mines the opportunity 
will arise for framing an entire new code of special rules, which he trusts will 
be made much wore plaiu and more stringent, for in his opinion many valuable 
lives will be saved if every man’s duty be clearly defiued, and good men em- 
ployed to see that those rules are strictly carried out. 


FATAL DISOBEDIENCE.—A shocking instance of the death of a 
man through his own disobedience and wilful foolhardiness is recorded by Mr. 
WARDELL. The accident took place at Snydale Colliery, near Pontefract, A 
** narrow bord’’ had been driven for the purpose of “‘ holing’’ into a place con- 
taining water, in order to liberate it. The water was being run off through a 
bore-hole by means of pipes. Webster, who was a blacksmith, and had charge 
of the pumping-gear down the pit, was accustomed to visit this bore-hole twice 
or thrice a week, in order to see that a valve which was in tbe pipe worked pro- 
perly. He had instructions, however, never to go except in working hours, and 
always to inform the underviewer of his intentions. ‘he latter always either 
sent some one with him or went himself. Webster, moreover, had been expressly 
told always to takea locked safety-lamp. There were two “ puncheons”’ placed 
crossways in the drift, 60 or 70 yards from the face, and * fire” written in chalk 
on the air-boxes, On the day in question he disobeyed his directions, and, carry- 
ing with him an ordinary flaming lamp, went down the pit at 8.30 P.M, without 
informing anyone except an engineman named Green, by whom he was accom- 
panied, but who had no business inthe pit. Havingarrived at the place he pro- 
ceeded to unscrew the valvo, when a rush of gas immediately took place, ignited 
at his naked light, and burnt bim so severely that he dicd in consequence of 
his injuries. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF OWNERS AND OFFICERS,—Alluding to surface 
accidents, Mr. HIGSON states that in every case but one those who had broken 
the law were removed beyond its reach, as it so happened the real offenders 
were killed. It may be thought that 104 casualties could scarcely happen with- 
out some liability attaching to the owners or their officers, and that if the law 
provided no penalty it must be very defective. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that mining isa very precarious and dangerous occupation, and that much 
responsibility rests upon the workpeople. If they doimproper acts, contrary to 
their instructions, and cause their own death, or the death of others, no other 
person can be held responsible. Now, many of these lives were lost by instruc- 
tions being disregarded, and for the want of discipline, which scarcely exists. 
If an effort be made to establish strict regularity at one place the men leave, 
and go to another, and obtain employment there, without hesitation or enquiry 
being made as to their previouscharacter. When coal has been in great demand, 
one thing after another has been conceded to the men, till many objectiouable 
practices have now become apparently firmly established. They will have to be 
resisted and discontinued before the loss of life in mines can be reduced toa 
minimum. The mostimportant and most serious concession that has been made 
is that of allowing the men to blast the coal with gunpowder, without cutting 
the side of heed poe to the depth of the shot-hole at least, though it should be 
cutevenbeyoudthat, The cutting lessens the resistance, so that asmaller quan- 








tity of gunpowder will suffice. Those only who are fully acquainted with the 
working of a mine know the difficulties that daily occur, and how blameless the 
owner or principal agent may be for many carualties that happen. A fireman 
may have omitted to make a proper Inspection, or to put up and maintain the 
brattice. Drawers may leave open doors. A person may walk into old work. 
ings with a naked light or a defec: ive lamp, and so cause an explosion and serlous 
loss of life. The only way by which such things can be avoided is by establish. 
ing throughout the works a complete system of discipline. It is by that, and 
that — proper order can be maintained; and without it there can be no 
security. 


CARELESS BLASTING.—Mr. HIGSON records a case where seven 
persons were filling cartridges with gunpowder only 9 yards from the shot-hole, 
and in a direct line with it, having at the time a can containing several pounds 
of gunpowder, open or unlocked, at the time the shot was fired. The flame pro- 
duced by the shot blowing out caused the powder tn the can to explode; they 
were all much burned, and four of the number subsequently died of the injuries 
they then received. The chartermaster who fired the shot ran into the waste 
behind, aud was not so much injured. He was very much to blame for firing a 
shot while persons where so near ; and as they must have seen what he was 
doing they were equally censurable for not going out of the way, and more partt- 
cularly for having loose or exposed gunpowder in such a place and on such an 
occasion. Notwithstanding so many painful lessons we have had of the careless 
use of gunpowder, men are, as arule, as reckless asever. The mines make little 
or no gas, and Mr. Higson is satisfied there was none present, or the charter 
master could not have escaped, Judging from the place where he stood. 


DANGER OF STOOP AND RooM WORKING,—Mr. Moore regrets to 
observe that deaths from falls of roof are on the Increase In the Wishaw and 
Hamilton districts, where the great bulk of the coals from Lanarkshire are 
raised. In these districts the seams of coal vary from 4 to 6 feet in thickness, 
and they are now nearly all worked on the Newcastle mode of stoop and room 
working. ‘The pillars which formerly were from a third to a fourth are now 
from a half to three-fourths of the whole seam, and as pillar working 1s notortl- 
ously more unsafe than the * whole coal’’ working, the proportion of dangerous 
working is now much greater than it was before this system was introduced. 
He has in former reports alluded to the low death rate from “ falls’’ in the 
North of England where the same mode of working is carried on, and he knows 
of no reason why a similar result would not follow the adoption in his district 
of the North of England practice as to supporting the roof, The subject is ree 
ceiving his best attention, 


IMPORTANCE OF TIMBERING.—Any diminution of this list depends, 
Mr. WARDELL remarks, upon the strictest watchfulness and care on the partoft 
both masters and men. The special rules are most stringent, and their strict 
observance would go far to reduce the fatality caused by aceldents of this class, 
Several poiuts must be held always in view. There must be at hand constantly 
a proper and sufficient supply of timber ready for use. Both deputies and men 
must frequently and attentively examine the stateof the roof and coal. Where 
props are required they must be set at once, and without that delay which is 
too frequently productive of lamentable consequences when workmen theme. 
selves set the timber. There is too much reason to fear that many accidentay 
under this head, arise in small colllerles, where only a few men are employed, 
owing to a want of means on the part of the owner to provide an adequate 
supply of timber, Occasionally also the timber is weak, and the ** pack walls’* 
are badly built, but for the most part he flnds amongst owners that where the 
safety of their workmen is concerned parsimony Is not exercised, 








THE COAL COMMISSION, 

«Things must be as they may, Sir. I know you laugh in your sleeve at my 
misfortune ... . . butin faith you are deceived. I am not reduced to 
so low an ebbe but I have stocke enough to keep me alive. Marry, 
somebody shall be sure to pay for it.” 

This interesting little extract from the reports of the Coal Com- 
mission seems so precisely to represent the position of the question 
of the supply and duration of our coal, and the result of bringing 
together the particulars contained in the reports themselves, that the 
selection appears to be most appropriate. A complete epitome of the 
reports was published in the Supplement to the Mining Journal of 
Aug. 12, but the issue of the concluding volumes affords an oppor- 
tunity of again referring to the subject. The particulars given are 
derived from the reports of the British Consuls abroad, Board of 
Trade returns, and similar public documents, very few witnesses 
having been examined, and very little evidence being given as to the 
work done in return for the enormous amount expended upon it, 
The reports are also a little wanting in the newness of the facts given, 
although with regard to the records of proceedings which took place 
half a century or a century ago there may be little to complain of, 

One of the leading questions before the Commission was, as is 
remarked in the prefaratory notice to the report of Committee E, 
the duration of the coal remaining unworked in the coal fields of 
the United Kingdom, and to this the Commissioners think they can 
give a fairly satisfactory answer—the quantity of unworked coal in 
our collieries having been determined, and the extension of our coal 
beds beyond the ascertained areas having been cautiously examined 
by the other committees of the Commission—when they have fure 
nished the evidence necessary to determine with accuracy the pre- 
sent average annual supply. After such a statement one certainly 
would not expect the very general estimate which the report con- 
tains, an estimate which could have been made quite as accurately 
and satisfactorily from the reports of the Government Inspectors 
of Coal Mines, and from a few other equally accessible documents, 
This fact will readily account for the suggested minute—“ It appears 
necessary that an application should be made to the Home Office re- 
questing that the Inspectors of Coal Mines should give to the Com- 
missioners every information "—being negatived. Itis obvious that 
the Inspectors being intimately acquainted, each for his own dis- 
trict, with all the facts and with all the data necessary for arriving 
at far more accurate conclusions than were likely to be obtained by 
the Commissioners, the record of such a minute, assuming the Home 
Office to have made an order in accordance with it, would have made 
the inutility of the Commission transparent to the most obtuse, and 
removed the last remnant of excuse for expending 60,000/, or 70,0002, 
for merely putting together information already in the hands of the 
public and readily accessible. But as the Commission was appointed, 
it was but reasonable that the Commissioners should desire to show 
a willingness to work, and if no officer already receiving payment 
from the State for services rendered in another department has been 
either paid as a Commissioner, or employed at increased remunera- 
tion by the Commission, the heavy expenditure must merely be re- 
gretted, and made to serve as a lessen for the future, It is stated, 
however, that large sums charged against the Commission have been 
paid to those who were already in the Government employ, and who, 
in consequence, have caused improper delay in the issue of docu. 
ments to which the public look forward each year with considerably 
more interest than to the mass of theoretical guesses of the Coal 
Commission. These rumours should without delay be either refuted 
or the cause for them removed, : 

The question of increase of internal temperature is very fully re- 
ferred to, but the result of all the published observations brought 
together leave the matter in quite as unsatisfactory a state as ever, 
Mr. Wilmer, for example, after making a long series of experiments 
with the especial view of furnishing useful data, was compelled to 
admit in evidence that although he had tried to summarise his re- 
sults he found it impossible to do so, because they varied very much 
with local circumstances, This, no doubt, very truly represents the 
case ; it is local circumstances more than internal temperature which 
affects the rate of increase. With regard to the temperature at 
which work can be performed, the majority of witnesses seem to fix 
the limit at about 100 Fabr., and Dr, Allan explains that very much 
depends upon keeping the air free from moisture, and he has found 
in practice that a hot, “muggy” atmosphere could be rendered com- 
paratively wholesome by a fire. He had found the benefit of a fire 
within a few degrees of the equator. He had known several in- 
stances of men subjected to a high temperature (100°) in an atmo- 
sphere loaded with moisture, which they could not breathe, who 
would not resort to a fire to heat it, and get rid of the vapour, dying 
from apoplexy of the brain and apoplexy of the lungs, and Dr, 
Thudichum added that with moist air motion, of course, would not 
compensate for absence of dryness; on the contrary, motion might 
add another disadvantage to moisture, for if the moist air were a 
little above the temperature of the body it would heat the body in. 
stead of cooling it—air saturated with moisture, and hotter than the 
human body, would be very detrimental to the body. 

The Waste in Combustion Committee appear to have directed their 
attention to ascertaining the smallest quantity of coal used in the 
production of various kinds of iron, the most effective consumption 
of coal in raising steam, the domestic consumption,&c. Mr, Siemens 
gave evidence on the value of his regenerative furnace, and the pro- 
prietors of the Corliss engine explained the advantage of their ma- 
chine. The evidence of Mr. Wm. Menelaus and of Mr, I. L. Bell 
contains a considerable amount of information. While Mr, Siemens 
estimates the saving resulting from the use of his furnace at 60 per 
cent., Mr, Menelaus gives it at 20 per cent.—the latter gentleman ap- 
pearing to consider that the larger proportion of the saying was due 
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to circumstances unconnected with the construction of the furnace. 
Replying to Mr. Hunt’s notion, that it might be possible again to 
decompose the carbonic acid escaping from the various furnaces by 
passing it over carbon heated by the waste heat of those furnaces, 
and reconverting it into carbonic oxide, Mr. Bell explained that the 
difficulty which meets you there at once is that the absorption of heat 
in reducing the carbonic acid to a state of carbonic oxide is similar 
in amount to the heat obtained by the combustion. 
{To be continued in next week’s Mining Journal.) 








SUPPER AND PRESENTATION.— On Thursday evening last the work- 
ers in Drumpeller Colliery and friends met in the Eagle Inn, Coat- 
bridge, to do honour to their manager, Mr. JAMES GRAY, who is 
leaving to enter on the charge of the ironstone pits at Benhar (near 
Shotts), belonging to the Messrs, Addie, Langloan Ironworks, Mr. 
Gray’s friends well represented the industries of Coatbridge and 
neighbourhood. Amongst those we noticed Mr. Thomas Gibb, ma- 
nager, Heatheryknowe ; Mr, Whitelaw (chairman) salesman to the 
Drumpeller Coal Company ; Messrs. Marshall and McAra (vice- 
chairmen), of the iron and coal trade ; Mr. Cumming, boatbuilder, 
Blackhills ; Mr. Seton, merchant, Glasgow ; Mr. Murray, wood mer- 
chant, Coatbridge, &c. The supper being over the loyal toasts were 
given ex cathedra, and the patriotic from the vice-chair, and were loyally and 
at beeen responded to. The Chairman, then, in addressing himself to the 

usiness of the evening, while regretting Mr. Gray’s departure from the dis- 
trict, consoled himself and friends that it was for the promotion of their guest, 
and complimented Mr. Grey for being so thoroughly skilled 1n his work, as well 
as for his upright justice as a manager, both with regard to employer and em- 
a He also was delighted to state that the senior partner of the firm 
ad authorised him tosay all the good things he could in his (Mr. Henderson’s) 
name on Mr. Gray’s behalf, and that they regretted parting with him. (Cheers.) 
In these circumstances, and in the name of the employees of Drumpeller and 
a few friends, the Chairman had much pleasure in presenting Mr. Gray with a 
massive gold hunting-watch and chain, and a well-filled purse of sovereigns, 
as a mark of their respect, and as an indication of how much they valued him 
asa friend and a manager. He had also the pleasure of. putting In his hands 
for Mrs. Gray a gold finger-ring in rubies and diamonds; a gold neckchain and 
a sult of jewels, including brooch and ear-rings, for Mrs. and Miss Gray respec- 
tively. (Great checring.) The watch bore the following inscription :—‘t Pre- 
sented by the workmen of Drumpeller Colliery and friends, to Mr. James Gray, 
, Manager, as a token of respect and esteem—12th Oct., 1871.’’ Mr. Gray, in 
reply, said be returned thanks with great sincerity. Thirty-eight years ago he 
received his first promotion, which was an advauce of 2d, a day (a laugh), and 
since that time he never had to leave a master but to make himself better. 
With regard to the Drumpeller Coal Company he could only say that he had 
never bad better masters, and as tothe men under him he could say that hehad 
constantly sought their comfort, safety, and welfare. With regard to the testt- 
monials, he could not find words tu adequately convey his thanks elther for him- 
self or his partner; and in carrying about these tokens of respect it would be 
especially pleasing to Lim to remember that the subscription list bore the name 
of every man In the colliery under his charge. Mr. Gray resumed his seat by 
roposing ‘* Prosperity to the Drumpeller Coal Company,’’ which was pledged 
0 a most enthusiastic bumper, The other toasts were ** The Coal Trade,’ ** The 
Trade of Coatbridge,”’ ‘* Education,’’ &c, The evening was much enlivened by 
repartce and song, and closed pleasantly with ‘* Auld Lang Syue.”’ 





HALF THE Cost OF STEAM-POWER SAVED,.—A series of experi- 
ments, which I have recently tried, proves that half the fuel aow 
consumed in the production of steam-power can be saved, by using 
the heat that escapes in the exhaust steam from an engine to produce 
additional power. In the experiments tried the exhaust from the 
20-horse engine (that drove the shafting in the shop where the trial 
was made) was used, and the heat which this exhaust steam contained 
was sufficient to drive another 20-horse engine, with the mill to which it was 
attached, developing as much power as the engine whose exhaust was used The 
apparatus with which these surprising results were produced is very simple, and 
can be attached to any engine now in use. Itconsists of a plain tubular boiler, 
10 feet long and 26 Inches in diameter, with seventy 134-Inch iron flues in it. 
This boller was filled with the bisulphide of carbon, and set In an upright posi- 
tion. The exhaust steam was passed through the flues, entering at the top end 
and passing out into the atmosphere at the bottom, and was perfectly condensed 
in the flues, imparting its latent heat to the fluid in the boiler, which was ra- 
pidly converted into vapour toa pressure of 50lbs.totheinch, This vapour was 
used to work anu engine tn place of steam, and was condensed by cooling after 
being used, pumped back into the boller, and used again continuously. Only 
40 gallons of the bisulphide of carbon were required to fill the boiler and work 
the engine constantly, and the amount of fluid lost did not exceed half a gallon 
per day. The engine used to work the vapour in was of 12-inch bore and 24-inch 
stroke, and ran at 50 revolutions per minute. The steam-engine from which 
the exhaust was used was 10-inch bore and 24-inch stroke, and ran at 60 revo- 
lutions per minute. The temperature of the condensed water discharged from 
. the flues of the bisulphide boiler did not exceed 116° Fahr. at any of the trials 
made.—JOEL A, H,. ELLIS: Scientific American, 





CASTING CRANK-AXLE INGOTS,— Messrs, THOMSON, of Normanton, 

and MACREDIE, of Sheffield, have invented some improvements in casting ingots 
for cranked-axles and other similar forms of steel, and in moulds and appa- 
ratus connected therewith, A metal mould is employed foi med in two or more 
parts, which are held firmly together when the mould is in use by means of ec- 
centrics and straps, or other convenient contrivances, The mould is tapered to 
allow the steel to contract to the centre without cracking. At those parts of 
the mould which form the cores separating the cranks, or other projections, 
wedges or movable pieces of metal, or composition, are inserted, which can be 
withdrawn after the metal is poured into the mould, and allows the casting to 
contract when cooling. The mould is provided with *‘ gets’’ for pouring in the 
ateel, and with apertures for the escape of air. 


MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL,—The invention ef Mr, C. 
M. Nzxs, of York, Pennsylvania, U.S., consists in the production of a new 
steel, which he terms silicon steel, possessing characteristics which do not be- 
long to any ateel hithertoknown, Itis formed by the combination of melted pig 
or cast metal with certain ingredients, by means of which.a steel is produced 
containing a greatly increased percentage of silicon in proportion to the per- 
centage of carbon as compared with commercial steel now In use, In order to 
introduce the silicon into the metal it ts preferred to use a siliclous magnetic 
ore, or other equivalent substance or substances, composed in the main of free 
silica and the magnetic silicide of iron, which ore may be found in Hiedelberg 
town-h'p, York county, Pennsylvania, United States, His invention further 
consists in the manufacture of wrought or cast-steel by the use of the ore in 
combination with pig or cast-iron. ; in the use of the ore for purifying sast- 
fron and restoring ** burnt-out’’ tron ; in the progress of making cast-steel in 
a converting furnace from pig-metal and the ore; in certain methods of pro- 
ducing malleable iron, cast-steel, or puddled steel from imperfect ingots, old 
rails, scrap, and the like of Bessemer metal ; and in the use of titantiferous or 
other similar ores in the process of re-working Bessemer steel. 


MovuLpING METALS.—The invention of Mr. J. B. TARR, of Fair- 
haven, U.S., consists is arranging a hydrostatic cylinder and piston driving a 
plunger, so that the plunger enters (from below) a mould into which Hquid or 
xemi-liquid metal bas been poured. The mould is firmly bolted to a bed-plate, 
through which the plunger passes, and is closed by a tightly fitting cover, which 
is screwed down in its place. The plunger being below the moulds they can 
readily be filled and removed as required. They are not, however, to be quite 
filled, so that the body of metal will be lifted and condensed against the covor 
and sides of the mould. Bythus moving upward the mass of metal is prevented 
from adhering to the sides of the mould, which taper slightly downwards. The 
plunger may be cylindrical or prismatic in cross section, and in the upper side 
of the bed-plate through which it passes is made a recess containing a collar 
formed of radially moving sections, held in their placcs by bolts, and pressed 
against the plungers by springs. Thiscollar prevents the melted metal from 
escaping round the plunger, and also accommodates itself to the expansion and 
contraction of the latter. Pipes are attached to the hydraulic cylinder above 
and below the piston, and are connected by means of three-way cocks either 
with a bydrostatic pump or with an elevated tank, so that the piston and plunger 
may be made to move either upward or downward as required. 


SAFETY EXPLOSIVE CoMPOUNDS,—Mr., H, SPRENGEL, of Belgrave- 
road, proposes to employ certain “ oxidising ’’ agents or substances, which will, 
when mixed or incorporated with certain ‘* combustible’’ agents or substances, 
become explosive by the agency of a detonating fuse or cap, These agents or 
subsatuces may be used together in either of the threc following modes :~1. The 
oxidising agent or substance in a solid but divided condition may be employed 
in conjunction with the combustible agent or substance in a fluid condition,— 
2. The oxidising agent or substance in a fluid condition may be used in econjunce- 
tion with the combustible agent or substance in a solid but divided condition,.— 
And, 3. The oxidising agent or substance in a fluid condition may be employed 
with the combustible agent or substance, also in a fluid condition, 


PROPELLING APPARATUS,—The peculiarity of the invention of 
Dr. KoBeRT HUNTER, of Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S , consists In the propelliug body 
or bodies, being a solid blade or blades of caoutchouc or india-rubber, vulcanised 
gutta-percha, or other natural elastic gum, each, If more than one ts used, taper- 
ing in thickuess outward, and clamped by its thick eud between projecting bars 
from a vibrating shaft. 

ARTIFICIAL ASPHALTE,—The improvements in the manufacture 
of asphalte, aspbhaltine, and bituminous cement proposed by Mr.JAMES WRIGHT, 
of Copthall-court, Throgmorton-street, consists in mixing tar or petroleum, or 
such like matters, with argillaceous lime or marls, formed naturally or artifi- 
clally, and then distilling the same, and receiving the volatile products in the 
usual manner, the residue forms an asphaltine or bituminous cement, which, 
when ground, js to be uscd mainly for paving purposes. Another process is to 
place the tarry or petroleum matters in the still, the argillaceous matters in a 
ecparate vessel, which then become permeated or impregvated with the volatile 
matters. If pitch is used instead of tar or petroleum, then the distillatory pro- 
esss may be avioded, the argillaceons lime being iacorporated with the pitch, 
which, however, should have a portion of heavy oll or other bydro-carbonaceous 
oll mixed with {t. 

THERMOMETER FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES,—- Mr, G. SIEMSSEN, of 
Stockholm, Sweden, proposes to construct an instrument for measuring bhigb 
temperatures, consisting of a closed alr chamber communicating through a tube 

with a vessel containing ncreury; vjon the air vessel being subjected to the 
Treat of the furnace, &c., of which the heat Is to be measured, the heated air in ex- 
panding, forces the mercury from the vessel up a closed barometer tube in con- 
nection therewith, and the barometer tube being provided with a ecale, the de- 


gree of heat is indicated by the height of the mercury column upon such scale. 
All parts of the instrument, with the exception of the air vessel and barometer 
tube, are enclosed in a casing filled with sand, and by preference provided with 
asteam-jacket. A high-range thermometer is combined with the instrument, 
its bulb being placed near the mercury vessel, 


MANUFACTURE OF SULPHURIC ACID.—The object of the invention 
of Mr. DAVID JACKSON, of Lorrimore-road, Walworth, is to simplify the pro- 
cess and apparatus used in the manufacture of sulpburic acid ; dispensing with 
the leaden chambers usually employed ; utilising, and so preventing the disper- 
sion of, the acids of sulphur, azote, &c., hitherto so noxious to animal and veget- 
abie life, increasing the quantity and improving the quality of the production, 
and diminishing the time, labour, and space occupied in the manufacture, 











FOREIGN MINES, 


ANGLO-BRAZILIAN.—A special report on the Pitangui Mines, in the 
Province of Minas Geras, has been made by Mr. Pearson Morrison. These pro- 
perties, four in number, are commonly known as jJacotinga formations, though 
differing very materially in their composition, from others called by the same 
name—in fact, each district claiming its own speciality as to the component 
parts of jacotinga, bence the difference of opinion as to what may truly consti- 
tute the same. On the Pitangul proper, there are only three known main lines 
of gold—José Candido, Antonio Dias, and Francisco Antonte, the latter described 
on plan as the site of the present vertical and underlie shaft. Of that of Ouro 
Podre and Bahu we have no other data than it is said to have been worked 
during the last century—the fact of some 10 fathoms of an adit level been driven 
at a much lower horizon, but subsequently abandoned (no small undertaking 
at that time), coupled with other indications, tends to strengthen that such was 
actually the case. The other lines referred to in former reports evidently com- 
prise minor ones, or ramifications of the several large lines, their existence, 
however, is only known from tradition. The José Candido and Francisco An- 
tonlo lines have Leen profitably worked up to a very recent period, but owing to 
the imperfect style of mining at that time they soon crushed together, and 
nothing has been done since. The varlous points of attack for the immedlate 
development of these lines aro not as judiciously laid out as they might be, as 
the extent of ore ground available when finished will be small In proportion to 
the amount of dead ground gone through ; this, however, in some cases ts un- 
avoldable, owing to the unsatisfactory formation of the ground, and the steep 
angle of the various lines of gold. The works now in course comprise a small 
vertical shaft, in connection with another on angle of lode for sake of ventila- 
tion, on Francisco Antonio’s line. Present depth of vertical 7 fathoms. ‘Total 
depth, fathoms 16 ere line of gold isreached. At this point it is expected water 
will be met with, as was the case with the old proprietors, necessitating a pump 
ere greater depth is obtained. Before this, however, every effort will be mado 
to reach José Candido’s line, 13 fathoms more to the north, where report says 
there is a rich line of gold in the bottom. The amount of ore ground between 
these two points will be very limited, as at that shallow horizon there will be 
scarcely any backs, From all the information he car gather, the extensive opera- 
tions of former times, combined with the results of other workings in similar 
formations, he is of opinion that lines of go'd may be met with, but to what ex- 
tent it is impossible to say, the varying results of most jacotinga formations 
giving but little data on which to form any practical opinion. It fs, in his 
opinion, more prudent to suspend for the present the permanent works contem- 
plated, such as the erection of new water-wheel, stamps, and buildings, until 
they have more reliable data to go upon, and confine themselves until then to 
the old water-wheel and nine heads of stamps, which, with some repair, will 
answer very well for an effective trial. i ‘ 

PINTO (Silver).—Capt. Plater, Sept. 29: The anticipation that 
2000 tons, of the minimum value of $100 per ton, will be ready for reduction by 
the end of Noyember will be realised. The ore in the 100 ft. level of Maryland 
holds out, but to what extent it goes I cannot yet determine, 

EcLiIPsE (Gold),—Telegram from Mr. Henry Tregellas, the com- 
pany’s manager at the mine :—* Insufficient water obviated; now stamping sa- 
Lisfactorily; returns next week.” 2 

COLORADO TERRIBLE LODE.—Extract from managing director’s 
letter, dated Denver, Oct. 5:—I went through the mine, and found ttin very good 
condition, both the 3d and 4th level, west of tunnel, carrying a fine vein of oie. 
The stopes are looking very well, with good ore veins In some places, and poor 
ground in others, yet in shape to produce ore much faster than can at present 
be taken care of. A good vein of ore is almost continuous in the last 100 ft. of 
the 4th level west, and we shall undoubtedly find a very rich and productive 
stope above this level whenever we are ready to work it. I will simply add that 
the mine is now in a condition to furnish more ore than at any time since it 
became the property of the company : 20) tons of second-class ore had been de- 
livered at Stewart’s reduction works, which Mr. Stewart thinks will net $150 
per ton. At the mouth of the tunnel, dressed and undressed, are large piles of 
second-class ore—perhaps 100 tons, or more—which will yleld as high as that 
at Stewart’s mill. Of first-class ore there is raised from the mine 30 tons, value 
1251. per ton. Value of the ore mentioned above, between 10,0001, and 12,0001, 

SoutH AuRoRA (Silver).—F, A Benjamin, Hamilton, Nevada, 
Oct. 4: Your favour of the 12th ult. was received yesterday. The mill, supplies, 
and outbuildings are insured for $65,000—$55,000 in the Imperial, of Loudon, 
and $10,000 in the Pacific, of San Francisco. Could [ have received a reply by 
post previous to the expiration of the policy I should not have telegraphed—I 
never spend money uselessly. I am, you may be assured, impressed with the 
necessity of keeping down expenses, and to that end I shall direct my energies. 
Wood Its tke principal article of supplies lam now putting in, The mine ex- 
pense for the past month will not exceed $1500. We are not la a position to get 
any great quantity of ore from the Chloride Flat Mines. We have contracted 
to sink on the Suowdrop 100 ft., at $!5 per foot; we find powder and tvols, The 
Iceberg is looking finely. Of the ore of high grade we crushed 16 tons a few 
days ago, to see how high it would work, and the pulp assay showed $114°63 ; of 
this ore we have on band at the mill and mine about 75 tons. Expense for 
mining Chloride Flat, $3018'82. My reports for September will be made up as 
soon as possible, and forwarded, We have shipped this day three bars of bul- 
lion—Nos, 512, 513, and 514; value, $3364°29. 

Oct. 26.—We have just received, per steamer Deutsculand, nine silver bars, 
welghing 7805°52 ; value, $10,042°41. ¥ 
PaciFic.—H. Prideaux, Lander Hill, Oct. 2: I have commenced 
to-day to take out the ore discovered with 16 men; this foree is divided as 
followa—eight men in the incline (or sump-winze and rise); four men on the 
ledge in the north cross-cut; four men in the bottom of the 400 ft. level ; this 
force will be increased as is necessary. There are also a number of men work- 
ing on shares or tribute, some of which are raising very rich ore, I will advise 
you the quantity of ore which is raised weekly in my weekly reports, com- 
mencing from this date. I have made arrangements to ascertain exactly what 
number of tons is raised during the week. I will write you agala on the 5th Inst, 
and state how the mine is progressing, &c, I wish to say that we have very 
rich ore in Nos. 6 and 7 stopes, and the mine throughout is looking very well, 

ANGLO-ARGENTINE.— Extracts from letter of Capt. Joseph Vivian, 
dated Gualilan, Aug. 23 :—Mine, &c,: All our operations are being prosecuted 
vigorously. At Manager there is a very fine-looking lode, which I believe will 
give a fair produce, both for gold and silver, At the North Mine, and at all the 
other points of operation, good progress is being made, The weather is now 
milder; we shall, therefore, be able to dispatch the surface work more rapidly. 
The erection of stamps is being pushed on as fast as possible. Buth in and on 
the mine I assure you we are doing all we possibly can. 

YuBa.—A letter received from Mr. Mattingly dated Atlanta, Idaho, 
September 25, states that nothing of material interest has transpired to mar or 
interrupt the general course of business, and the works and affairs pertaining 
to the company’s business have progressed favourably In all departments, The 
mill is now runoing on good ore, and the work in the Stanley Mine of laying a 
tramway, or car track, in the new tunnel, which is being run to connect with 
the main drift, or tunnel, is now witbiu 15 feet of completion, and is being driven 
forwaré with as much dispatch as the nature of the work willallow. When this 
work is completed they will commence the extraction of ore from this mine, 
The ledge or vein is about 18 feet thick at this point, and rich ore occurs and ts 
found in masses quite across and throughout the vein matter, which ls much 
broken up at this point; but as they drive east on the lode it becomes more com- 
pact and solid, and the pay ore more concentrated and in regular strata, as also 
to increase in quantity and richness, if possible. The character of the ore at the 
present opening is ruby and native silver, though some of the ore from the velu 
assays more gold than silver. The work in the Leonora Mine is also progress- 
ing favourably, and all the ore worked in the mill at present is being taken from 
that mine. Its condition is such now tbat they will in a short time be able to 
take out all theore the millcan work by constant running nightand day, which 
has not been the ease before, owing to the bad condition in which the mine had 
been opened, worked, and left by the parties who formerly worked it. The ore 
is improving in quality and richness, and assays of some of it go as high as 
$1364 in silver, although the predominating metal in the rock or quartz is gold. 
By the present mode of work in the mill they can only save the free gold, and 
all the silver as well as the gold contained in the sulphurets (of which there ts 
more than of free gold) would be a total loss if they did not save the tailings ; 
but they use all care to save in vats or reservoirs all the tailings, and when the 
pans, settlers, and other machinery shall be ready for operation, they can all be 
worked over in the pans with very little additional expense to that which would 
attend working them now, if the pans were ready, and perhaps with better re- 
sults, as the action of the elements upon them greatly facilitates and aids amal- 
gamation, &c. The work of putting in the pans and settlers is being done as 
rapidly as the carpenters can do the work. He has taken off the plates already 
150 ozs, of gold, as there was more accumulated on them than was useful for 
further amalgamation. And as it is a most general thing, or rule, that the 
mortars save or catch more than two thirds, and often fally four-fifths of what 
is saved, then unless the mill and mortarssthould be an exception from all others 
the result will be most satisfactory. Tueamount of expenses for the past mouth 
fer labour, and incidental and other sources, is $2084. He knows nothing to 
prevent Yuba from being equal to the best miulog company on the Pacific Cuast. 

SIERRA BUTTES.—A letter has been received by the company from 
their agents in San Francisco, under date Oct. 4 which conveys the intelligence 
of the opening up of a body of ore the existence of which bad not previously 
been ascertained, thus confirming the opinions entertained and expressed by 
Mr. Janin as to the permanent character of the mine, 

UTAH (Silver),—Captain Nancarrow, October 3: Iam glad to say 
the mine is opening out very well, more particularly so on the Ked Warrior, 
The furnace is running nicely, and from the assays the bullion is richer for sil- 
ver, and this we may calculate on as we proceed with the workings. We have 
on hand up to this evening 278 bars, and if we have no let shall go on adding to 
it till the new furnace is ready to run, and then we shall have to stop a few 
days to alter our driving engine. We have no trouble at present with our smelt- 
ing, baving a good foreman, I bave been from home for a few days, but on my 
return found everything going on in perfect order. 

Telegram: Capt. Nancarrow, Oct. 26: Mine opening rich ; sold 40 tons, $132 
here. Furnace running well; new furnace nearly ready, (This sum is equal 
to $187 at Omaha.) : A sis 

BATTLE MotntTaty,—Captain Richards, Oct. 5: Virgin: In the 
113 ft, level the lode bas assumed quite a promising appearance; we are going 
on with fair epeed, and shall communicate with Moore’s winze as soon as pos- 
sible. In the stopes in the back of the 113 ft, level, south of Roach’s winze, the 





lode has improved, and is 4 fing course of ore. In the stopes in this level, north 





of Roach’s win ze, the lode {s turning out fair quantities of some 
what improved. The lode in the stopes in the back of the 73 ft lee 
composed of red oxide, green carbonate, and copper glance; a very ete 1 
lode, but small—about 6 in. to 1 ft. wide. In the 73 ft. cross-cut westward, mag 
the shaft, nothing new has been met with since last week. We have met, wan 
green carbonate of copper and red oxide heroin of a most promising cha: with 
and still hope to meet with something good ahead. Ore raised during the went’ 
345 sacks. Ore sent to San Francisco last month, 1864 sacks. This month Thong 
to send an equal quantity. hope 
Cape(Copper).—The directors have received despatches, per No 
man. Ooklep report is recelved, and shows no material alteration from — 
The railway stands the work well.—Returns: Ookiep, 382 tons; Spectakel _ 
tons.—Transport: From Ooklep to Hondeklip, 362 tons of ore; to railway. a 
tons of ore and 93 tons of regulus ; Spectakel to Hondeklip, 190 tons of eres’ #45 
(0 Port Nolloth, 13 tons of ore: total, 1303 tons: 90 tons of regulus and $ tot 
of metal had arrived at Cape Town, and will be shipped, partly by sailing reat 
and partly by next steamer. Bills of lading are received for 600 tons aan 
conio Vinent. The Croyden arrived at Hondeklip August 22, and her bill of 
lading for 500 tons are expected by thenext mall. The Taena would leave a 
see ed Coonan _— 22 Hp cy or of 60) tons. Since the last ties 
3 tons of regulus have been so y public ticket, at an avera 
realising approximatively 636SI. ’ ’ a unit, 


(For remainder of Foreign Mines see to-day’s Journal.} 








CHEMICALS AND MINERALS—Messrs. J. Berger Spence and Co. 
Manchester, Oct. 26.—The trade in chemicals enjoys uninterrupted prosperit 
and another very active week has Just closed. Home consumption evident! i 
creases, which, together with heavy shipments, has caused such a run pave Ag 
tain manufacturers as to induce them pcsitively to decline booking further ord = 
for prompt delivery. Tho loading of the last of this season's Baltic steamers 
has caused great pressure at Newcastle. The briskness of the trade however, is 
chicfly characterised by the execution of past orders; offers for sale are ve 
limited as to quantity.—Caustic soda is rather higher.—Soda ash firm at fait 
rates.— Bleaching powder very steady.—Crystals quieter.—Sulphate of ammoni 
declining, and large quantities are now offering.—Nitrate of soda tn moderate 
demand,—Murlates firm,—Bl-chrome still 10d.—Iron salts unchanged —Plteh 
still dull,—Tartaric acid and benzole rathor firmer.—A good prospective busiue 
done in manufactured manures.—There has been full activity in the trade oo 
minerals, and nearly all deseriptions have risen tn price in Consequence of the 
general advance in wages. The desire for the discovery of hematite ores of : 
particular quality appears to be increasing.—Iron ores are in the ascendant,— 
Considerable imports of asphalts for paying and phosphate rock continues, 
Pyrites in request at percentages rates.—Manganese ores more enquiry than ex. 
pected.—Mineral phosphates in great demand. 


LONDON GENERAL OMNIBUS COMPANY,—The trafiic recei 
the week ending October 22 were 97641, 13s. 5d. woergts fer 








COPPER ORES. 
Sampled September 27, and sold at Swansea, October 17, 


Mines. Tons. Produce. Price. |} Mines. Tons. Produc 
West Canada 72 .... 19%.. £13 8 0|CapeOre .. 23 Mies aye 































Gitto....0. 72 seve 19%.06. 13 9 6] Cape Reg. .. 45.000 5 
Gitto.cccce 99 .cce 19icece 18 7 0) Aitbones, 88 on oe 4 
GEO. cece. TS sous MBMRdece IRAD- @L Qldbbvcesas Ah coc 6 
on MB ine Sake SE TA BE Miliccoces TR cae 4 
oe 64 voce 19% cece 18.10 6] ditto....cc 36 .... 0 
ditto...... 21 ss. 19%.... 13.10 6| Knockmahon125 Q 
iE cai 15 0 ttO.e0000125 4 
+ 15 6 eee 6 
103 8 0| Australian.. 61 8 
112 5 0|  ditto...... 19 6 
ditto...... 2 8 6| Copper Ore.. 19 4 
Moonta Ore . 99 9 6 itto...ece 2 6 
Scssctn: Te sane 7 6] ditto...... 1 4 
GiltO.cccce 70 cece 8 0} Paramatta.. 49 e 
AittO.. 000 70 soe 2 6| Copper Ore,, 43 4 
Brass Ashes.117 ..e.« 15 0| Copper Slag. 25 0 
GAs os vekld ance 16 0| Precipitate.. 26°. ® 
itto.. cee 57 sece 16 0|C, Regulus., 10 6: 4 

Copper Ore .. 65... 13 6| Mixture .... 43 2... 9 4 
[btO.seeee 65 sooo 2154.06 1411 6] C. Precipitate 7 + 30 444. 19 12 : 

AlttO...000 25 woos 2054..05 13 14 61 Berehaven.. 39 .... Oeove 517 0 
TOTAL PRODUCE. 

West Canada ..ee 438 «eee £5902 0 0} Paramatta secave 49 

Berehaven ..sece 364 .ee6 1851 2 6| Copper Ore ...e0. 43 ° 

Moonta Ore...ee0 309 ..e0 3252 10 6| Copper Slag...... 25 ° 

Brass Ashes....+. 283 «226 51211 0} Precipitate ...... 26 ® 

Copper Ore ....+6 178 seee 2399 12 6/C. Regulus .....,. 10 ; 

Cape Regnius.... 178 .... 6428 12 O| Mixture .... 43 z 

Knockmahon .... 254 .6.. 1742 11 0|C. Precipitate,., 7 3 

Australlan .seeese 80.26. 589 8 6/| Berehaven ...... 89 : 

Copper Ore ....0 22 see 25618 6 Q 

COMPANIES BY WHOM THE ORES WERE PURCHASED, 
Names. Tons, Amount 
P, Grenfell and SONS sececesecececscccceees 127 sosece £3095 ll 7 
Sims, Willyams, and Co. seccccsesseecssees 365Y% veee 4887 15 8 
Vivian And SONS sesececevcccccscccss cesses 40146 cose 2537 15 6 
Williams, Foster, and Co, ...ccccccccccccces 865 voce 7266 9 6 
Mason and Elkington secsscccccsssececesecs 214 cesses 2731 5 0 
OURTIOS TAMMUEES ccccccoscccccccsaccececces O84 ae 2708 14 6 
Sweetland, Tuttle, and Co. ..sccccceveeeeee 139 acces 2089 1 9 
Total 2353 
NO SALE on November 7, secsconeccoes cove £25,316 13 0 
nes erate Aue AVERAGES. o 
vts. roduce, rice, Per unit, Sta 
Whole sale,, 2353 6... 16 666021015 2 sooo 138.5%. oe & oe 
COPPER ORES. 
Sampled Oct. 4, and sold at the Royal Hotel, Truro, Oct. 19, 
Mines. Tons, Price, Mines. 

Devon Great Consols..117 ....£4 4 0| Glasgow Cntaden.;.. te & ine 
GA scakcacerlh ices 9 6 perry pera & F 
GHG seacnssess ME isis BS ditto er RMR be 
GILtO —aeeeeeeeeel00 wees 3:19 6 ditto - 50 612 0 
GittO —seccccceee 89 woee 1 5 6|Gawton 60 .. 350 
GULtO — cececceeee Sh seen 4 4 0 dit 58 406 218 6 
GIttO = secocscccce Bl wuee 1 4 0 ditto oe 49 400 2185 6 
ditto 316 6 ditto © 46 wee 7 5G 
ditto 1 3 6 GUC - coccesveve 48 secs 12 6 
ditto 211 0} Hingston Down......120 .406 4 5 0 
ditto 160 AILCO — seneseeeeel00 wore 4 6 0 
ditto 4 8 6/| East Caradon .sccoess 82 cs0e 4 4 6 
ditto 212 6 GittO — ccccccccce Th cose 418 6 
ditto 150 Itt §—ceccccccce 40 seco 170 
ditto 311 0) Pheonix ...cccccceee 70 seve 312 0 
ditto 211 0 GIttO = a. .eccccce 65 cece 8318 6 
GIO = ccccccccee BB cco 1 1 O 410 6 
GILtO — ceccccccce 26 cece 3 7 O 266 
ditto sees 25 3°06 410 0 
GILtO —carecccese 20 100 ee 320 
ditto . ooo 14 48 6 CLO —soccccccce BB cece 9186 @ 

Marke Valley. -102 2 4 6] Prince of Wales...ce. 56 .... 316 6 

itto .. - 95 28 6 GEO  cccccccese @ cece 6 6 8 
ditto .. + 65 4 1 0| South Carn Brea .... 26 ....10 0 6 
IttO = aesccecece 60 486 GIO = accccccces Bh coco O17 6 
GIGO — cccccccces Sl 214 6 GittO ccacccccce 23 voce 8 2 O 
Gitto ccccccccee 50 3 8 6 GIO cecccescee 17 coco 7M SE 
GittO .cccccccce 31 1 10 0} Gonamena ......ce-0 63 seco 410 6 

South Caradon ....0. 82 5 26 GiGtO — sccccccces 85 cece 118 0 
GILtO = ceccccsece 72 9 7 6] Craddock Moor...... 30 716 
GittO —cecececees 69 9 8 6 ditto 414 6 
ditto 514 6 ditto .., 319 0 
ditto 5 7 6)| Westlake’s Ore 140 
ditto 5676 Belstone ee eesececese 8 5 6 
ditto 5 3 6 








TOTAL PRODUCE. 





Devon Great Con.1406 ....£3903 6 6 | Wheal Russell .. 175 .0..£ 570 0 0 
Marke Valley.... 454 1341 10 6 Bedford United., 144 ..., 42912 0 
South Caradon ., 452 .... 298917 0 Prince of Wales.. 109 .... 4296 4 0 
Glasgow Caradon 280 .... 1253 8 0 South Carn Brea, 90 .... 816 2 6 
Gawton.....eeee. 256 «42. 88110 0) Gonamena ...... 88 .... 32816 6 
Hingston Down.. 220 .... 940 0 0)| Craddock Moor.. 71.... 39613 6 
East Caradon.... 196 .... 746 8 0) Westlake’sOre.. 81 .... 37 40 
PHOOMIX..cccccese 185 o.oo 783 7 6| Belstome cececese Zeece 6718 6 


Average standard.......... £101 19 0| Average produce......-.cccocscese 6% 
16 0 


Average price per ton .......... ee+ccccesccece 

Quantity of ore .........06. 4164 tons | Quantity of fine copper. .267 tons 17 cwts. 
Amount Of MONCY.. .ccccescccccses e-eee £15,851 18 6 

LAST SALE.—Average standard...... 4 £100 13 0—Average produce..... 6% 


Standard of corresponding sale last month, £101 1 0—Produce, 6. 
COMPANIES BY WHOM ''HE ORES WERE PURCHASED. 


Names. Tons, Amount, 
Viviats and SONS ..sesecercccceseccescosseell4G'gseeees £2682 7 
Grenfell and Sons .....ccccesccscesccccees 199 753 «1 


Sims, Willyams, and Co, ..seccccsecseccees 460 
Williams, Foster, and Co. ee ° 
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Copper Minera’ Company. S o 762 1 
Newton, Keates, and Co. ......,. soceee Lh Kecseee 644 1 





Total secccecccccccccccccccecs 416k 000 £15,851 18 6 
Copper ores for sale at Tabb’s Hotel, Redruth, on Thursday next—Mines and 
parcels.— West Seton 252—East Grenville 252—Kast Pool 244—West Basset 158— 
Mellanear 155—South Crofty 91—Dolcoath 49—South Frances 45—West Damsel 
2—Poldice 37—Champion’s Ore 32—Wheal Grenville 8— Wh. Agar 6=1372 tous. 
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